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People  Without  Machinery 


In  this  book  there  are  stories  about  people 
who  live  in  five  different  parts  of  the  world. 
These  people  have  food  and  clothes  and  houses. 
They  work  and  play  and  eat  and  sleep.  Sometimes 
they  buy  and  sell  things.  Sometimes  they  travel. 
Everybody  does  these  things. 

When  you  read  about  these  people,  perhaps  you 
will  say  that  they  really  do  the  very  same  things 
we  do.  You  will  think  that  some  of  their  ways 
are  like  our  own  ways.  But  when  you  have  read 
a part  of  the  book,  you  will  know  that  these 
people  have  some  ways  that  are  not  like  ours. 

In  the  first  story  you  will  read  about  people 
who  five  on  a warm  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  get  some  of  their  food  by  just  finding  it. 
They  get  some  food  by  fishing  and  they  raise  some 
too.  They  make  boats  and  houses  and  clothes 
out  of  materials  that  they  find  on  their  island. 
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Then  you  may  notice  an  important  difference 
between  these  people  and  ourselves.  We  use  tools 
and  machinery  to  make  boats,  clothes,  houses, 
and  thousands  of  other  things.  These  people  on 
the  island  do  not  have  any  machinery.  But  they 
do  use  tools. 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  tools  and 
machinery?  We  use  both  to  do  work.  Most  tools 
are  used  by  hand.  The  farmer’s  hoe  is  a tool. 
A knife  is  a tool.  A hammer  is  a tool.  So  is  a 
spoon.  With  tools  people  can  do  work  that  they 
cannot  do  so  well  with  just  their  hands. 

Machinery  has  more  parts  than  tools.  A needle 
is  a tool  and  is  all  in  one  piece.  But  a sewing 
machine  is  made  of  many  parts. 

Machinery  will  do  more  work  than  tools.  You 
know  that  a sewing  machine,  for  example,  will 
do  more  work  than  a person  can  do  by  hand  with 
a needle.  One  of  the  reasons  machinery  will  do 
more  work  than  tools  is  that  machinery  is  run  by 
something.  One  kind  of  sewing  machine  is  run 
by  the  foot.  Other  sewing  machines  are  run  by 
electric  motors. 

In  your  school,  at  home,  and  in  stores  you  can 
see  many  different  kinds  of  machinery.  You 
can  see  machinery  for  cutting  grass,  for  making 
music,  for  waking  people  up  in  the  morning,  for 
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How  is  this  picture  like  the  one  on  page  5? 


washing  clothes,  and  for  sweeping.  You  could 
make  a long  and  interesting  list  of  the  different 
kinds  of  machinery  in  your  community. 

You  could  make  another  list  of  the  things  you 
have  in  your  home  and  school  that  are  made  by 
machinery.  Machinery  is  used  to  make  our 
clothes,  to  print  our  books,  and  to  prepare  much 
of  our  food.  And  we  use  machinery  to  haul 
things,  to  take  us  from  place  to  place,  and  to  carry 
messages. 

We  use  so  much  machinery  that  we  sometimes 
forget  that  there  are  people  who  have  very  few 
machines.  There  are  even  people  in  the  world 
who  get  along  without  any  machinery.  The 
island  people  in  the  story  do  not  have  any 
machinery.  But  they  do  use  tools  to  make  the 
things  they  must  have. 
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The  second  story  in  this  book  is  about  a Lapp 
family.  These  people  live  in  a cold  country  not 
a bit  like  the  warm  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  people  also  get  along  without  machinery. 
When  you  have  read  the  story  about  them,  you 
will  know  how  they  get  food,  clothes,  and  a 
house  to  live  in.  You  will  see  that  the  Lapps 
use  materials  that  they  get  close  to  their  homes. 

Another  story  is  about  a family  that  lives  near 
the  River  Nile  in  Africa.  This  family  does  have 
one  machine.  It  is  a machine  for  lifting  water 
from  the  river.  Without  this  machine  they  would 
have  a hard  time  raising  food.  On  pages  109  and 
112  you  will  find  pictures  of  it. 

The  next  story  is  about  a Chinese  family.  They 
also  have  a machine  for  lifting  water.  But  they 
get  along  without  other  machinery.  They  use 
only  tools  to  do  their  other  work. 

The  last  story  is  about  some  Indians  who  five 
in  this  country.  These  Indians  also  get  along 
without  using  machinery.  But  they  buy  some 
things  that  are  made  by  machinery,  just  as  we  do. 

While  you  are  reading  this  book,  and  when  you 
are  through  with  it,  you  can  talk  about  how  other 
people  use  machinery  so  that  their  lives  are 
comfortable  and  happy — for  that’s  an  important 
thing  for  anyone  to  know. 
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A Day  in  an  Island  Village 
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This  picture  shows  the  island  where  Malolo  lives. 


A Village  of  Homes  without  Walls 

Malolo  is  a girl  who  lives  in  a village  on 
an  island. 

Trees  and  other  plants  grow  all  over  the  island. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  island  is  a high  hill.  A 
little  river  runs  down  the  hill  and  past  the  village. 
The  people’s  houses  are  near  the  water.  Malolo 
lives  in  a house  that  is  near  the  little  river. 
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There  is  just  one  room  in  Malolo’s  house.  There 
is  a roof  over  it.  It  does  not  need  any  walls,  for 
every  day  is  warm  on  this  island. 

The  house  next  to  Malolo’s  is  just  like  hers. 
All  the  houses  in  the  village  are  built  without 
walls. 

Malolo’s  aunts  and  uncles  and  their  children 
live  in  the  houses  near  her.  All  the  grown  people 
take  care  of  the  children,  and  children  take  care 
of  the  babies. 

Malolo's  house  is  like  the  one  in  this  picture. 


All  the  houses  in  the  village  are  like  Malolo's. 

Early  one  morning  the  village  became  very 
noisy. 

" Cut-cut-cut,”  called  the  chickens  from  the 
roofs. 

Malolo  woke  up  and  came  out  of  her  house. 
She  saw  people  coming  out  of  other  houses  in  the 
village  and  heard  children  playing.  She  saw  a boy 
named  Nifo,  who  lived  near  her. 

"Is  it  your  turn  to  pick  coconuts  today?” 
Malolo  said  to  Nifo. 

"Yes,”  said  Nifo.  "I  must  go  as  soon  as  the 
others  are  ready.” 

"I  am  going  fishing  with  the  bigger  boys,” 
said  Malolo’s  brother. 

He  ran  down  to  the  boats  with  the  boys  who 
were  going  to  fish. 
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Malolo  started  to  walk  down  to  the  water,  too. 
Just  then  one  of  her  aunts  called  out  to  her,  "Oh, 
Malolo,  take  the  baby  with  you.” 

Some  other  girls  were  in  swimming.  Malolo 
put  the  baby  in  the  water  near  the  shore  and  went 
swimming  with  the  other  girls. 

The  baby  played  in  the  water  with  other  little 
children.  All  the  children  on  the  island  swim 
when  they  are  babies. 

"Let’s  all  swim  to  that  boat,”  Malolo  called  to 
the  girls.  They  all  swam  to  the  boat  and  back. 
They  laughed  and  played  in  the  water  and  had  a 
fine  time. 

Pretty  soon  one  of  the  girls  said,  "I’m  hungry. 
Let’s  get  some  coconuts  to  eat.” 

"You  go  home  for  the  coconuts  and  I’ll  carry 
the  baby,”  said  Malolo. 


The  girls  who  live  on  this  island  can  go  swimming  and  play- 
on  the  shore  every  day. 


The  way  to  the  garden  patch  was  through  the  woods.  You 
can  see  the  garden  patch  in  the  picture  on  page  10. 


The  Village  Garden  Patch 

When  the  girls  were  in  swimming,  Nifo  went 
to  do  his  work.  He  went  with  some  other  people 
to  the  garden  patch  in  the  woods.  That  day  it 
was  their  turn  to  work  in  the  patch. 

It  was  cool  in  the  woods,  and  the  workers 
walked  slowly.  No  one  was  in  a hurry.  The 
people  talked  and  laughed  as  they  walked  away. 
The  people  in  the  village  shouted  after  them. 
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The  patch  was  a field  with  trees  all  around  it. 
The  people  had  cut  down  some  trees  to  make  a 
field  where  they  could  grow  vegetables.  They  had 
cut  down  the  weeds  and  other  plants  so  they 
could  grow  a kind  of  vegetable  called  taro. 

The  people  took  turns  working  in  the  taro 
patch.  They  had  to  keep  the  weeds  cut  down  with 
shells  tied  to  sticks. 

Around  the  field  the  people  had  planted  coconut 
trees  and  breadfruit  trees.  The  breadfruit  was 
cooked  and  eaten  like  bread. 

Nifo’s  work  that  day  was  to  get  coconuts.  One 
of  the  men  picked  out  a tree  for  him  to  climb. 

Nifo  started  up  the  tree.  He  liked  to  show 
how  fast  he  could  climb.  When  he  got  up  where 
the  coconuts  were,  he  looked  down. 

"Hi!”  he  shouted. 

"Hi!  Hi!”  shouted  the  people  on  the  ground. 

Nifo  saw  a coconut  that  was  ready  to  pick. 
He  knocked  it  off  the  tree  and  saw  it  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  knocked  off  all  the  others  that  were 
ready  to  pick. 

"Hi!  Hi!”  he  shouted  to  the  men  on  the  ground. 

"Hi!”  they  shouted. 

Nifo  came  down  and  went  with  the  men  to 
another  tree.  One  of  the  men  stayed  to  pick  up 
the  coconuts. 
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There  were  many  coconut  trees  on  the  island  for  Nifo  and 
the  other  boys  to  climb.  The  people  planted  coconut  trees 
so  they  could  have  coconuts  to  eat.  The  pictures  on  pages 
13  and  15  show  where  the  trees  were. 

When  Nifo  had  picked  all  the  coconuts  that 
were  needed,  he  stopped  working.  The  men  put 
the  coconuts  into  a basket  so  they  could  carry  them 
back  to  the  village. 

Other  men  were  picking  bunches  of  bananas 
from  trees  that  the  people  had  planted  near  the 
taro  patch.  One  man  looked  for  a bunch  of 
bananas  and  cut  it  from  the  tree  with  a shell. 
Two  other  men  stood  near  him  to  take  the  bunch. 

Nifo  watched  the  men  pick  bananas.  They 
tied  a bunch  to  each  end  of  a long  stick.  One 
man  could  carry  home  two  bunches  of  bananas. 
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Some  of  the  workers  picked  breadfruit.  Others 
pulled  up  taros  from  the  garden  patch.  The 
people  worked  until  the  middle  of  the  day.  Then 
it  was  time  to  stop  and  take  naps. 

The  people  on  this  island  stop  work  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  They  do  not  work  when  it 
is  hot. 

The  people  at  the  garden  patch  looked  for  cool 
places  in  the  woods.  One  of  the  men  opened  some 
coconuts  to  get  the  milk  that  was  in  them.  The 
workers  each  had  some  of  the  coconut  milk  and 
ate  pieces  of  coconut. 

The  people  talked  and  had  fun  for  a time. 
Then  each  of  them  took  a nap. 

These  men  are  opening  coconuts.  Do  you  know  what  they 
do  with  some  of  the  coconut  meat? 


On  the  right  side  of  the 
a breadfruit  tree  with 
under  it. 


On  the  right  side  of  the  page 
is  a banana  tree.  A man  is 
ready  to  pick  a bunch.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  page  is  a coconut 
tree.  A boy  is  climbing  it  to 
pick  coconuts. 


The  man  has  a taro  plant  which  the  women 
dug  out  of  the  ground.  What  foods  do 
have  that  are  picked  from  frees  or  are 
from  the  ground? 
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There  were  other  places  like  this  where  the  men  did  the 
cooking  for  the  families  who  lived  om  the  island.  The  people 
were  not  used  to  eating  hot  food  every  day. 

Getting  Ready  for  a Feast 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  Malolo  stopped 
playing.  She  had  work  to  do.  She  was  going 
to  help  some  men  who  were  the  cooks  that  day. 

Malolo’s  father  and  her  uncles  took  turns 
cooking  for  their  families.  And  the  girls  in  the 
families  took  turns  helping  them. 

Near  the  homes  of  these  families  was  a building 
used  for  a storehouse.  It  would  hold  a lot  of  food 
for  the  families.  Bananas,  taros,  and  breadfruit 
were  kept  in  the  storehouse. 
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Near  the  storehouse  was  a hole  in  the  ground. 
In  the  hole  were  some  big  round  stones.  These 
holes  were  used  for  cooking. 

That  morning  one  of  the  cooks  built  a fire  in 
the  hole.  There  was  a pile  of  coconut  husks  near 
the  storehouse.  The  cook  made  the  fire  with 
coconut  husks.  Malolo  helped  him  carry  them. 

"We  will  need  some  water,”  said  the  cook. 
"The  fish  must  be  washed  when  the  boys  bring 
them.” 

Malolo  got  two  coconut  shells.  Each  coconut 
shell  had  a cord  tied  to  it.  The  little  girl  carried 
the  coconut  shells  with  the  cords  over  her  arm  and 
went  to  get  water.  Some  of  Malolo’ s friends  were 
carrying  water  for  other  men  in  the  village. 
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Malolo’s  uncle  kept  the  fire  burning  in  the  hole 
all  morning.  He  put  in  more  and  more  coconut 
husks.  The  stones  in  the  hole  got  hotter  and 
hotter. 

"Everything  will  be  ready  when  the  boys  get 
home  with  the  fish,”  he  said  to  Malolo. 

"Maybe  they  will  bring  back  some  big  ones,” 
said  Malolo. 

"There  are  people  from  other  villages  here 
today,”  said  the  cook.  "They  came  from  another 
island  this  morning.” 

"Good!”  said  Malolo.  "Then  there  will  be 
a feast.” 

"There  will  be  plenty  of  food,”  said  the  man. 
"Nifo  and  the  others  who  went  to  the  garden 
patch  will  bring  back  plenty  of  taros  and  bananas. 
They  will  bring  some  fresh  coconuts.” 

Malolo  said,  "And  there  is  breadfruit  in  the 
storehouse.” 

Just  then  Malolo  heard  her  mother  call  from 
the  house. 

"Come  out  of  the  sun,”  her  mother  said. 

Malolo  stopped  working  and  went  into  her 
house.  Her  uncle  went  home,  too. 

Grown  people  on  the  island  keep  telling  the 
children  to  stay  out  of  the  sun.  They  teach  the 
children  to  be  careful  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
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In  the  picture  are  mats  and  a basket  made  of  leaves. 


When  Malolo  went  into  the  house,  her  mother 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  near  a pile  of  long 
leaves.  She  was  making  a mat  of  the  leaves  and 
she  worked  on  it  a little  each  day. 

Malolo  watched  her  mother  for  a time.  She 
had  worked  on  the  mat  for  more  than  a year,  and 
now  she  was  finishing  it.  When  it  was  all 
finished,  she  gave  it  to  Malolo. 

"This  mat  is  for  you,”  she  said. 

Some  mats  were  used  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  the 
house.  There  were  mats  on  the  ground.  The 
family  used  them  to  sit  on  and  to  sleep  on. 

Malolo  put  away  her  new  mat.  She  put  an  old 
one  on  the  ground  and  lay  down.  The  grown 
people  took  naps,  too.  The  baby  lay  sleeping. 

There  was  no  noise  in  the  village.  It  was  cool 
in  the  house,  and  Malolo  went  to  sleep. 
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Can  you  find  the  reef  where  the  boys  went  fishing? 


Spearing  Fish  from  Boats 

All  this  time  Malolo’s  brother  Ufie  and  some 
other  big  boys  were  fishing.  They  had  taken 
their  boats  to  a stony  place  near  the  island. 

The  stony  place  was  called  a reef.  All  around 
the  reef  were  good  places  to  fish. 

The  boys  waited  near  the  reef  in  their  boats. 
Then  Ufie  saw  some  birds  flying  just  over  the 
water. 
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These  birds  lived  on  fish,  and  Ufie  was  sure  the 
birds  could  see  some  in  the  water.  He  shouted  to 
the  other  boys  and  showed  them  where  the  birds 
were. 

Several  of  the  big  boys  stood  up  in  the  boats. 
They  watched  the  birds  and  the  water.  They 
could  tell  where  the  fish  were  by  the  way  the 
water  moved. 

"Here  they  come ! ” shouted  one  of  the  boys. 

"The  fish  are  coming  to  the  reef!  ” called  another. 

The  boys  shouted  and  were  as  noisy  as  they 
could  be.  The  fish  swam  nearer  to  the  reef.  The 
boys  came  close  behind  them  in  their  boats. 

The  boys  had  spears.  The  spears  were  sticks 
with  pieces  of  shell  tied  on.  The  boys  stood  in 
the  boats  and  speared  the  fish.  Then  they  pulled 
the  speared  fish  into  the  boats. 

Ufie  was  just  learning  to  spear  fish.  Whenever 
a big  fish  swam  near,  he  tried  to  spear  it.  Again 
and  again  he  tried  and  missed.  But  he  kept  on 
trying. 

At  last  Ufie  saw  the  biggest  fish  of  all.  When 
it  came  close  to  the  boat,  he  speared  at  it.  He 
had  it!  Ufie  had  his  first  fish. 

But  the  fish  nearly  had  Ufie.  When  Ufie  tried 
to  pull  his  fish  into  the  boat,  the  big  fish  pulled 
Ufie  into  the  water. 
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The  big  fish  pulled  Ufie  out  of  the  boat  into  the  water. 

"Hold  on  to  the  spear !”  shouted  someone. 

Ufie  did  hold  on.  The  fish  pulled  Ufie  down 
under  the  water.  But  he  came  up  again.  He 
was  still  holding  on. 

Two  big  boys  pulled  Ufie  into  a boat.  He  was 
still  holding  on  to  the  spear,  and  so  the  fish  was 
caught. 

"That  is  the  biggest  fish  today,”  said  one  of 
the  boys. 

"Yes,  but  we  haven’t  enough,”  said  another. 
"We  must  wait  until  another  school  of  fish  comes 
near  the  reef.” 

The  fishermen  waited,  and  after  a while  they 
saw  birds  flying  close  to  the  water  again.  More 
fish  swam  close  to  the  reef,  and  the  fishermen 
speared  them.  This  time  Ufie  caught  two. 
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Then  the  boys  heard  some  men  shouting  far 
across  the  water.  They  were  the  older  men  who 
had  fished  out  where  the  water  was  deep.  Their 
boats  were  full  of  fish. 

"Hi!  Hi!”  they  shouted.  "We  have  enough.” 

All  the  boats  started  toward  the  village. 

"Hi!  Hi!  Hi!”  the  fishermen  called. 

The  people  in  the  village  answered.  Men  and 
women  came  to  the  shore  to  meet  the  boats. 
Children  came  with  baskets. 


The  picture  shows  the  kind  of  boat  the  boys  used  when  they 
went  fishing.  Do  you  see  why  they  could  stand  up  in  the 
boat  to  spear  fish?  Where  do  you  think  the  men  who  built 
the  boats  got  the  wood  they  used?  Can  you  see  how  the 
sticks  are  tied  to  the  boat?  Look  again  at  the  picture  on 
page  23.  Could  long  leaves  like  the  ones  in  that  picture 
be  used  to  tie  on  the  sticks? 


The  cooks  and  their  helpers  were  getting  the  fish  ready  to  put 
in  the  cooking  hole. 

Cooking  for  the  Feast 

The  women  washed  the  fish  in  fresh  water. 
Then  everyone  helped  to  carry  the  fish  to  the 
storehouses  where  the  cooks  were  waiting. 

Malolo  and  her  uncle  had  a pile  of  clean  leaves. 
Some  of  the  leaves  were  so  big  that  one  of  them 
would  have  covered  Malolo. 

When  the  cook  saw  the  fish  that  nearly  caught 
Ufie,  he  said,  "What  a fine  one!” 

He  put  each  fish  on  a big  leaf.  Malolo  covered 
them  with  small  leaves. 

"These  leaves  will  make  the  fish  good,”  she  said. 

Then  the  cook  helped  her  wrap  the  fish  in  big 
leaves  and  sew  the  leaves  together.  She  used 
long  fibers  that  she  had  pulled  from  other  leaves. 
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Some  men  and  boys  of  the  village  were  sitting 
under  the  trees  and  talking  with  the  ones  who  had 
been  fishing. 

Soon  they  heard  people  shouting,  "Hi!  Hi!” 
The  sound  came  from  the  woods.  The  workers 
were  coming  back  from  the  taro  patch. 

"Hi!  Hi!”  the  people  in  the  village  answered. 

Down  a path  in  the  woods  came  the  workers. 
Some  of  them  carried  taros  in  baskets.  Some 
had  baskets  full  of  coconuts.  Others  were  carrying 
bunches  of  ripe  bananas.  They  were  laughing 
and  calling  to  their  friends  in  the  village.  They 
carried  the  food  to  the  storehouses. 

"Hi!  Hi!”  they  shouted.  "It’s  time  to  cook 
the  food  for  the  feast.” 

The  people  carried  their  food  from  the  place  where  it  grew 
to  storehouses  near  their  homes  in  the  village. 


Malolo’s  uncle  wrapped  more  food  in  leaves  and 
Malolo  sewed  the  leaves  together.  This  time  she 
did  the  work  without  being  helped. 

When  all  the  food  was  wrapped,  the  uncle  went 
to  the  hole  in  the  ground  where  he  had  made  a 
fire.  The  fire  was  not  burning  then,  but  the  stones 
in  the  hole  were  very  hot.  They  would  stay  hot 
for  a long  time. 

Malolo  brought  some  leaves,  and  the  cook  put 
them  over  the  hot  stones.  Then  Malolo  brought 
the  food  that  had  been  wrapped  up.  The  man 
laid  it  on  top  of  the  leaves. 

When  all  the  food  was  in  the  hole,  Malolo 
covered  the  food  with  more  leaves.  One  of  the 
men  put  hot  stones  and  sand  over  all  these  leaves. 
The  sand  would  hold  in  the  heat  from  the  hot 
stones.  The  heat  would  cook  all  the  food  in  time 
for  the  feast. 


The  stones  in  the  hole  were  hot  enough  to  cook  the  fish  and 
vegetables  for  the  feast. 


Malolo  watched  the  woman  make  cloth  out  of  bark.  The 
woman  pounded  the  bark  over  and  over  again. 

Making  Cloth  from  Trees 

While  the  food  was  cooking,  Malolo  picked  up 
the  baby  and  went  toward  her  house.  On  the 
way  she  heard  a woman  working  and  went  inside 
to  watch  her. 

Thump-thump-thump-thump.  The  woman  was 
pounding  a piece  of  bark.  She  was  making  cloth 
out  of  bark. 

She  had  cut  pieces  of  inside  bark  from  a tree. 
She  had  put  the  bark  in  water  and  kept  it  there 
for  a long  time.  Now  she  was  pounding  the  bark 
on  a piece  of  wood. 

Thump-thump-thump.  The  bark  got  thinner 
and  thinner  and  longer  and  longer.  The  woman 
made  it  into  the  kind  of  cloth  the  island  people  used. 
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These  women  are  putting  colors  on  cloth  they  have  made. 

The  woman  made  several  small  pieces  of  bark 
cloth.  Then  she  pounded  the  edges  of  these  pieces 
until  their  fibers  stuck  together.  In  this  way  she 
made  one  piece  of  cloth  big  enough  for  a dress. 

After  a few  minutes  Malolo  took  the  baby  and 
walked  away.  She  saw  another  woman  who  had 
finished  making  some  bark  cloth.  It  was  brown, 
and  so  she  had  put  it  in  the  sun.  Now  it  was  white, 
and  she  was  making  a dress. 

Malolo  watched  the  woman  use  a stick  to  put 
several  colors  on  the  cloth. 
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"Fm  going  to  have  a new  dress,  too/’  said 
Malolo.  "'The  bark  cloth  is  ready  now.  When 
my  dress  is  finished,  I’ll  dance  at  a feast.” 

Malolo  walked  on  with  the  baby.  It  was  cool 
and  other  people  were  doing  their  work.  She 
stopped  to  watch  some  men  who  were  building  a 
new  house. 

They  had  made  a sand  floor  that  was  a little 
higher  than  the  ground.  There  were  stones 
around  the  edge  of  the  floor. 

The  men  had  put  up  poles  to  hold  the  roof.  At 
one  side  of  the  house  were  piles  of  big  leaves.  The 
men  were  using  leaves  to  make  the  roof. 

The  piles  of  leaves  are  for  the  roof  of  this  house.  You  can 
see  what  the  house  looks  like  before  the  roof  is  made. 


The  picture  at  the  left 
shows  how  the  island 
women  make  cloth.  The 
bark  is  pounded  on  a 
piece  of  wood.  Small 
pieces  of  cloth  are 
pounded  together  to 
make  bigger  pieces. 


The  island  people  do  their  weaving  by  hand.  The  women 
take  long  leaves  and  use  them  to  make  mats.  Some  mats 
are  made  of  fine  fibers  and  take  a long  time  to  make.  These 
nice  mats  are  kept  in  the  house  and  are  not  used  often.  The 
women  take  them  out  to  show  people.  Have  you  things  in 
your  home  that  you  like  to  show  other  people? 
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Not  far  from  the  new  house  some  girls  were 
laughing  and  talking.  They  were  playing  near 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  One  of  the  girls  called 
to  Malolo. 

"We  are  going  to  pick  flowers,”  she  said. 
"Come  and  help  us.” 

Malolo  went  with  the  other  girls.  They  picked 
flowers  and  put  them  into  baskets  that  some  of 
the  girls  had  brought.  It  didn’t  take  long  to 
pick  all  the  flowers  the  girls  could  carry. 

"We  have  enough  flowers  now,”  said  one  of 
the  big  girls. 

Then  they  all  sat  down  to  make  strings  of 
flowers.  The  girls  pulled  long  fibers  like  strings 
from  coconut  leaves.  On  these  fibers  they  put 
flowers  until  they  had  long  strings  of  them.  There 
were  enough  strings  of  flowers  for  all  the  people 
to  wear  at  the  feast. 

Men  and  women  who  went  by  picked  up  the 
flowers.  They  put  flowers  in  their  hair.  Boys 
and  girls  came  to  get  flowers  to  wear  in  their  hair, 
too.  The  girls  gave  strings  of  flowers  to  all  the 
people  who  went  by. 

They  said,  "Now  we  are  all  ready  for  the  feast.” 
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These  island  people  are  at  a feast  like  the  one  you  have  been 
reading  about.  The  people  sit  on  the  ground  and  pick  up 
the  food  they  want  to  eat. 


A Village  Feast 

It  was  time  for  Malolo  to  help  the  cook  again. 
She  watched  her  uncle  scoop  the  sand  out  of  the 
cooking  hole.  Then  he  took  out  the  leaves  that 
were  over  the  food.  Malolo  could  smell  it. 

Malolo  brought  mats  from  the  house  and 
covered  them  with  clean  leaves.  Her  uncle  took 
out  the  food  and  laid  it  on  mats. 

People  from  all  parts  of  the  village  were  on 
their  way  to  the  feasting  place.  Men  who  had 
cooked  that  day  were  carrying  loads  of  food. 
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The  feasting  place  was  near  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  The  people  were  waiting  there  in  a 
crowd.  Malolo  saw  visitors  sitting  on  mats  near 
her  father.  She  gave  a string  of  flowers  to  each 
of  them.  Then  she  took  her  place  in  the  crowd. 

The  food  for  the  feast  was  all  laid  out  on  mats. 
There  were  many  kinds  of  fish.  A pig  had  been 
cooked  and  there  were  cooked  breadfruit  and 
taros.  There  were  cooked  bananas  and  fresh 
coconuts.  There  was  plenty  of  food  for  everyone. 

One  of  the  men  picked  up  the  big  fish  that  Ufie 
had  caught  and  laid  it  in  front  of  the  visitors. 
Everyone  sat  on  the  ground  and  ate. 

Pigs  and  chickens  were  running  around  looking 
for  food.  The  people  threw  some  food  to  them. 
Everyone  had  a good  time. 

Six  men  carried  a cooked  pig  to  the  village  feast. 


While  the  people  were  eating,  everyone  laughed 
and  talked.  Men  and  women  asked  the  visitors 
about  their  friends  in  other  villages.  The  big 
boys  told  about  Ufie’s  fish. 

"A  fine  fisherman!”  someone  said. 

The  men  laughed. 

"It  was  the  biggest  fish  caught  today,”  said 
Nifo. 

When  the  sun  was  going  down,  the  people  sat 
in  a circle  to  watch  the  dancing.  Two  men  kept 
time  by  pounding  on  logs.  Some  of  the  big  girls 
sat  down  inside  the  circle  so  they  would  be  ready 
to  begin  their  dance. 


These  men  pound  on  the  wood  with  sticks  to  keep  time  for  the 
dancing.  The  girls  are  sitting  in  their  places  and  are  waiting 
to  start  the  dance. 


The  people  in  the  first  picture  are  coming 
back  from  the  garden  patch  with  loads  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  people  in  the 
next  picture  are  putting  on  flowers. 


In  the  last  picture  you  see  men  carrying  packages  of  food. 
They  are  on  their  way  to  the  feast.  It  is  hard  to  tell  if  all 
these  people  are  working  or  just  having  a good  time.  What 
do  you  think  about  it? 


These  island  girls  are  sitting  down  to  do  their  dance. 


All  the  people  in  the  circle  kept  time.  They 
clapped  and  sang  while  the  girls  danced. 

It  was  dark  before  the  dancing  was  over.  Some 
of  the  older  people  stayed  and  talked  with  the 
visitors.  Some  of  the  big  boys  and  girls  went 
walking. 

"Come  Malolo,”  said  her  mother.  "Let’s  take 
the  baby  and  go  home.” 

They  walked  along  the  path  until  they  came  to 
their  house.  They  put  their  sleeping  mats  on 
the  floor  and  lay  down.  It  was  cool  inside  the 
house.  Malolo  could  hear  people  talking.  Then 
she  heard  singing  far  away.  After  a while  there 
were  no  sounds  at  all.  Everyone  was  sleeping. 
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Lapps  and  Their  Herds 
of  Reindeer 


The  picture  on  these  two  pages  shows  the  summer  home  of 
Johan,  the  Lapp  boy,  and  his  sister. 

A Village  of  Tents 

Johan,  a Lapp  boy,  and  his  sister  Lasse  live 
with  their  father  and  mother  in  a cold  country. 
Their  father’s  work  is  to  take  care  of  a herd  of 
reindeer. 

Johan’s  family  lives  in  one  place  in  the  winter. 
Every  summer  they  move  to  another  place.  Lapp 
families  have  to  move  so  that  their  reindeer  can 
find  food. 
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Johan’s  summer  home  is  near  a lake.  In 
summer  the  reindeer  eat  grass  on  hillsides  around 
the  lake.  . 

A few  small  birch  trees  grow  on  the  hills.  The 
Lapps  use  wood  from  the  birch  trees  for  their 
fires.  Some  Lapps  have  summer  houses  made  of 
birchwood  poles  and  covered  with  dirt. 

The  Lapps  who  take  care  of  the  reindeer  live  in 
tents.  The  tents  are  made  of  poles  covered  with 
cloth  or  reindeer  skins.  The  door  is  a curtain 
of  reindeer  skin. 


In  summer  Johan  and  Lasse  live  in  a tent  like  the  one  in 
this  picture.  This  tent  is  made  of  cloth. 


The  one-room  house  is  crowded,  but  some  things  can  be 
kept  outdoors.  The  picture  shows  meat  hanging  from  poles. 

The  Lapps  keep  their  meat  this  way. 

The  floor  of  the  tent  is  covered  with  birch 
leaves.  Over  the  leaves  are  reindeer  skins  for 
the  family  to  sit  on. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  are  some  flat  stones. 
They  are  laid  in  a circle  to  make  a fireplace.  The 
smoke  from  the  fire  goes  through  a hole  in  the 
top  of  the  tent. 

Inside  the  tent  bags  hang  from  the  poles.  Some 
of  the  bags  are  made  of  reindeer  skin.  Some  are 
made  of  cloth.  The  Lapps  keep  their  clothes 
and  other  things  in  these  bags. 
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In  summer  the  reindeer  can  find  grass  to  eat.  They  do  not 
have  to  go  very  far  to  find  enough  food.  The  animals  stay 
close  together  in  one  big  herd. 

Training  a Reindeer 

One  summer  morning  Johan  said  to  his  father, 
"Can  we  put  a rope  on  my  reindeer  today?” 

"Yes,”  answered  his  father.  "Your  reindeer  is 
old  enough  to  wear  a rope.” 

"Come,  Musti!”  called  Johan  to  his  dog. 

Johan’s  father  walked  toward  the  herd  of 
reindeer.  Johan  ran  ahead  of  him.  And  Musti 
ran  ahead  of  Johan. 

Some  of  the  reindeer  in  the  herd  belonged  to 
Johan.  His  father  had  given  them  to  him.  Every 
year  his  father  gave  a reindeer  to  Johan  and  one 
to  his  sister  Lasse.  Many  Lapp  children  had 
reindeer  that  their  fathers  had  given  them. 
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In  the  summer  all  the  families  of  the  village 
kept  their  reindeer  together  in  one  big  herd. 
Johan’s  father  marked  the  reindeer  that  belonged 
to  his  family  with  two  cuts  in  the  right  ear 
of  each  animal.  Every  family  had  a way  to  mark 
its  reindeer. 

Lapp  men  take  turns  watching  the  herd.  When 
the  grass  on  one  hillside  has  been  eaten  by  the 
animals,  the  herd  moves  to  another  place.  In 
summer  all  the  reindeer  in  the  herd  can  find 
plenty  of  food. 

The  Lapps  use  dogs  to  help  watch  the  herds. 
When  a reindeer  runs  away  from  the  herd,  the  dogs 
bark.  The  men  and  dogs  drive  the  runaway  back 
to  the  herd. 

In  summer  each  family  kills  some  of  their 
reindeer  for  meat  and  for  the  skins.  The  Lapps 
hang  the  reindeer  meat  on  trees  and  let  it  dry. 
The  dried  meat  is  kept  for  winter,  and  the 
reindeer  blood  is  kept,  too.  Dried  blood  is  good 
food  for  the  dogs. 

The  reindeer  skins  are  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
women  use  reindeer  skins  to  make  clothes.  They 
use  some  of  the  skins  for  their  beds.  They  use 
pieces  of  reindeer  skin  to  make  bags  and  to  make 
cord.  If  the  Lapps  have  any  skins  left,  they  sell 
them. 
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Here  is  another  picture  of  an  outdoor  storehouse  like  the  one 
you  saw  on  page  45.  Reindeer  meat  has  been  cut  into  big 
pieces  and  is  hanging  on  the  poles  to  dry. 

The  horns  and  the  bones  of  the  reindeer  are 
dried  and  cleaned.  They  are  used  to  make  things 
like  knife  handles. 

The  Lapps  train  a few  of  their  reindeer  to  pull 
loads.  It  takes  a long  time  to  train  them,  but 
at  last  the  trained  reindeer  become  tame.  The 
tame  animals  stay  close  to  the  tents  in  the  village. 
The  reindeer  that  are  not  tame  run  in  herds  on 
the  hillsides. 
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The  Lapps  use  reindeer  skins  in  many 
ways.  They  put  skins  on  the  floors 
of  the  tents.  They  use  skins  for  making 
clothes.  The  boy  you  see  in  the  picture 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  this  page  has 
just  hung  up  a bag  made  of  reindeer 
skins.  He  keeps  his  clothes  in  the 
bag.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  a boy 
is  sleeping  under  a reindeer  skin. 

The  Lapps  use  the  milk  and  the  meat 
of  the  reindeer  for  food.  They  make 
things  out  of  reindeer  horns  and  bones. 
The  herds  of  reindeer  do  not  get  smaller, 
because  there  are  young  ones  every 
year. 
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The  Lapps  train  just  a few  of  their  reindeer.  These  trained 
reindeer  become  tame  and  stay  close  to  the  family's  house. 
They  do  not  feed  with  the  herd. 


Johan  wanted  to  train  one  of  his  reindeer  to 
pull  a sled.  But  first  he  had  to  teach  it  to  wear 
a harness. 

Johan  had  picked  out  one  of  his  reindeer  to 
train.  The  young  reindeer  was  two  years  old. 
Johan’s  father  thought  Johan  could  teach  this 
one  to  wear  a harness. 

Johan’s  father  carried  a rope  made  of  reindeer 
skin.  He  fastened  one  end  of  the  rope  to  a small 
log.  Then  he  looked  for  the  young  reindeer  that 
Johan  had  picked  out. 

"There  he  is,”  said  Johan.  "He  has  just  come 
out  of  the  woods.” 
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Johan’s  father  made  a lasso  of  the  rope  so  that 
he  could  catch  the  young  reindeer.  He  threw 
the  lasso  over  its  head. 

The  animal  ran  this  way  and  that.  The  log 
fastened  to  the  rope  kept  him  from  running  very 
far,  but  he  ran  round  and  round.  Johan  had  to 
hold  Musti  to  keep  him  from  running  after  the 
reindeer. 

In  a few  minutes  Johan’s  father  took  off  the 
rope.  The  reindeer  stamped  his  hoofs  and  ran  off. 

" Tomorrow  we  will  lasso  him  again,”  said  the 
father.  "He  must  have  the  rope  on  every  day 
if  he  is  going  to  wear  a harness  next  winter.” 


It  is  hard  work  to  train  a young  reindeer. 


Lasse's  mother  gets  half  a cup  of  milk  from  each  reindeer. 


A Supper  in  the  Lapp  Home 

It  was  time  to  milk  the  reindeer,  and  Johan’s 
father  lassoed  one.  He  tied  her  to  a birch  tree, 
and  Johan’s  mother  brought  a big  wooden  bowl. 

Johan’s  father  had  to  hold  the  reindeer  by  a 
rope.  His  mother  milked  the  animal.  The  reindeer 
stamped  her  hoofs  and  tossed  her  head. 

When  one  reindeer  had  been  milked,  there  was 
about  half  a cup  of  milk  in  the  bowl.  Johan’s 
father  caught  another  one  and  she  was  milked. 
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Milking  the  reindeer  took  a long  time,  but  at 
last  the  wooden  bowl  was  nearly  full.  Then 
Johan’s  mother  took  the  bowl  of  milk  into  the 
tent.  She  called  to  Johan’s  sister  Lasse.  The 
girl  took  down  a bag  that  was  hanging  from  a 
tent  pole.  She  held  the  bag  while  her  mother 
poured  in  the  reindeer  milk.  Lasse  hung  the  bag 
of  milk  on  one  of  the  poles. 

The  Lapps  keep  the  milk  in  a bag  until  it  gets 
very  thick.  Then  they  heat  it  over  a fire.  The 
thick,  hot  milk  is  poured  into  a wooden  bowl  that 
has  a cover.  The  milk  slowly  turns  to  cheese. 

Lapp  women  sit  on  the  floor  when  they  cook.  A wood  fire 
is  built  on  the  dirt  floor  in  the  tent.  A circle  of  stones  keeps 
the  fire  in  place. 


Lapp  families  do  not  eat  together  every  day.  The  men  eat 
when  they  come  home  after  watching  the  herd. 

Lasse’s  mother  cooked  a supper  of  reindeer  meat 
in  a big  pot.  The  pot  was  hanging  over  a fire 
which  had  been  built  in  the  fireplace.  The 
fireplace  was  a circle  of  stones  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent. 

The  tent  was  full  of  smoke  from  the  fire,  but 
Lasse’s  mother  did  not  care.  The  smoke  got  in  her 
eyes,  but  it  helped  to  keep  the  mosquitos  away. 
When  supper  was  ready,  she  called  the  family. 

The  food  for  supper  was  in  the  big  pot.  The 
family  sat  down  on  skins  on  the  floor  of  the  tent. 
They  each  took  some  food  from  the  pot  and  ate 
supper.  They  had  coffee  in  cups  that  were  made 
cf  birchwood. 
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When  supper  was  over,  the  children’s  mother 
took  some  dried  reindeer  blood  from  a bag.  She 
put  it  in  a large  wooden  bowl  and  poured  water 
over  the  dried  blood.  She  let  it  soak  for  a little 
while.  Then  she  took  the  bowl  outside. 

"Come!  Come!”  she  called  to  the  dogs. 

Musti  and  the  other  dogs  crowded  close  to  the 
tent.  When  the  dogs  had  eaten  that  food,  Johan 
threw  some  reindeer  bones  on  the  ground.  How 
the  dogs  jumped  for  the  bones! 

Each  Lapp  family  has  several  dogs.  They  work 
as  hard  as  the  men  to  keep  the  reindeer  herded 
together.  The  dogs  must  be  well  fed. 


Johan's  mother  filled  a wooden  bowl  with  dried  blood  for  the 
dogs  and  fed  them.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  48.  Do 
you  know  why  meat  was  kept  in  trees? 


The  Lapps  who  keep  herds  of  reindeer  get  almost  everything 
they  need  from  reindeer.  Can  you  name  some  of  the  ways 
the  Lapps  use  reindeer?  What  other  things  do  the  Lapps  use 
which  they  find  near  the  place  where  they  live? 


The  Lapps  can  live  without  going  to  stores  to  buy  things.  But 
most  of  them  do  go  to  stores  and  bring  back  the  kinds  of  things 
you  see  in  the  next  picture.  These  are  things  to  eat. 


After  supper  Johan’s  father  built  a fire  near 
the  tent.  He  put  on  green  birch  leaves,  and  soon 
thick  smoke  came  from  the  fire. 

The  family  sat  in  the  smoke  because  it  kept 
the  mosquitos  and  flies  away  from  them.  Some 
of  the  tame  reindeer  also  came  near  the  tent  and 
stood  in  the  smoke. 

After  a while  the  family  went  inside  the  tent 
and  lay  down  on  the  floor.  Their  beds  were 
reindeer  skins  laid  over  birch  sticks  with  soft  skins 
for  covers. 

Musti  lay  down  beside  Johan  when  the  family 
went  to  bed.  It  wasn’t  dark  outdoors,  but  the 
family  was  used  to  going  to  bed  while  it  was  still 
light.  They  went  to  sleep. 

Do  you  know  why  this  Lapp  family  is  sitting  in  the  smoke  which 
the  wind  is  blowing  away  from  the  fire? 


Here  are  some  Lapp  children  all  ready  to  go  to  school.  In 
what  ways  are  they  like  other  children?  Many  Lapp  villages 
do  not  have  as  many  trees  as  you  can  see  in  this  picture  of 
a Lapp  family's  house. 


The  End  of  Summer 


One  morning  Lasse’s  mother  said  to  her,  "It 
is  time  for  school.  You  had  better  call  Johan.” 
Lasse  went  out  to  the  hillside.  Johan  and  his 
father  were  at  work  training  the  young  reindeer. 
For  a little  while  Lasse  watched  the  young 
reindeer  pull  the  log  around. 

Then  she  called  to  Johan,  "Time  for  school.” 
Her  father  looked  up  at  the  sun. 

"Yes,”  he  said.  "It  is  school  time,  Johan. 
Your  reindeer  is  learning  and  you  must  learn,  too.” 
Lasse  and  Johan  ran  toward  the  school.  They 
met  some  other  children  and  played  along  the  way. 
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The  school  was  outdoors.  The  children  and  the 
teacher  sat  in  front  of  a tent. 

Each  year  a teacher  comes  to  live  in  the  summer 
village.  While  the  teacher  is  in  their  village,  the 
children  study  reading  and  writing.  They  also 
study  the  animals  and  the  plants  that  they  see 
every  day. 

The  Lapp  girls  learn  to  weave  baskets.  They 
learn  to  pick  out  birch  roots  that  are  best  for 
baskets.  Sometimes  they  make  clothes  for  wooden 
dolls.  They  use  reindeer  skins  for  the  clothes. 

Lapp  boys  make  ropes  at  school.  They  make 
knife  handles  and  toys  from  horn  and  bone. 

Sometimes  the  children  sell  the  things  they 
make  at  school.  Travelers  come  to  the  summer 
village  and  like  to  take  these  things  home. 

The  children  use  books  for  part  of  their  school  work.  The 
Lapp  children  also  learn  to  make  by  hand  things  they  can  use. 


On  the  way  home  from  school  Lasse  and  Johan 
met  their  mother. 

"I  am  going  to  get  some  shoe-grass,”  she  said. 
"Come  and  help  me.” 

A boat  was  tied  to  a tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  They  all  got  in  and  crossed  the  lake. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  was  a field  of  soft 
grass.  It  was  dry  and  the  children  could  hear 
the  wind  blowing  through  the  grass.  Johan  and 
his  mother  cut  bunches  of  the  grass  with  their 
knives  and  Lasse  piled  it  in  the  boat. 

"We  have  enough  grass  now  to  fill  our  shoes  a 
good  many  times,”  said  Lasse. 

"Yes,”  said  her  mother.  "This  shoe-grass  will 
keep  our  feet  warm  all  winter.” 

In  the  picture  are  some  of  Lasse's  neighbors.  What  are  they 
using  to  cut  the  shoe-grass?  Look  at  their  shoes.  Do  you 
think  there  is  room  in  the  shoes  for  the  grass? 


The  Lapps  take  food  with  them  when  they  go  to  church 
because  the  trip  sometimes  takes  several  days. 

A few  days  later  the  families  in  the  village 
were  getting  ready  to  go  to  church.  The  people 
in  some  Lapp  villages  go  to  church  only  a few 
times  each  year.  It  is  hard  to  get  to  church  in 
this  country. 

The  people  were  going  to  church  in  their  boats. 
They  would  have  to  cross  a long  lake  and  be  away 
from  home  all  the  next  day.  They  carried  bundles 
of  food  to  their  boats. 

"We  must  load  our  boat  and  start  as  soon  as 
we  have  eaten  supper,”  said  the  children’s  father. 
"We  want  to  get  to  church  early  in  the  morning. 
It  will  take  us  all  night  to  cross  the  lake.” 

Some  of  their  neighbors  were  leaving  for  church. 
Each  family  loaded  its  boat  and  got  in.  They 
called  to  the  men  on  the  shore  and,  one  by  one,  their 
boats  started  across  the  lake.  Only  a few  men  and 
the  dogs  were  left  to  watch  the  reindeer. 
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In  summer  the  Lapps  from  several  villages  use  the  same 
church.  Sometimes  church  is  held  in  a tent. 


The  people  traveled  all  night  long.  It  didn’t 
get  dark,  and  they  made  good  time.  In  the 
morning  they  reached  the  village  at  the  other  end 
of  the  long  lake.  The  church  tent  was  in  this 
village. 

Many  boats  were  tied  to  the  trees  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Some  Lapp  families  were  busy 
cooking  breakfast  on  the  shore.  People  were 
getting  ready  to  go  to  church. 

All  the  families  went  into  the  church.  The 
babies  were  taken  to  church  to  be  named.  Young 
men  and  young  women  went  to  church  that  day. 
There  were  people  at  the  church  nearly  all  day. 

That  night  the  Lapp  families  got  in  their  boats 
and  rowed  back  to  their  village. 
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Can  you  find  the  Lapp  village  by  the  lake?  The  place  where 
the  shoe-grass  grows  is  across  the  lake  from  the  village.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  lake  is  the  place  where  the  Lapps  went 
to  church. 
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For  many  days  the  men  and  the  big  boys  were 
busy.  They  were  getting  ready  to  move  to  their 
winter  home.  Some  of  their  sleds  and  reindeer 
harness  had  to  be  mended.  And  some  families 
needed  to  make  new  sleds. 

"Soon  we  will  be  on  our  way  to  the  woods,” 
said  Johan’s  father. 

"The  wind  is  getting  cold,”  said  Johan. 

"Yes,”  said  Lasse.  "It  will  snow  before  long.” 

A few  days  later  it  did  begin  to  snow.  It 
snowed  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  The 
snow  covered  all  the  grass  on  the  hillsides. 

The  reindeer  scraped  the  snow  away  with  their 
hoofs  and  ate  all  the  grass  they  could  find.  Each 
day  the  herd  moved  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  village  to  find  grass. 


In  summer  the  Lapps  did  not  need  their  sleds.  They  kept 
them  near  their  tents  in  the  village. 


These  Lapps  are  getting  ready  to  leave  their  summer  home. 

Last  of  all  they  will  roll  up  the  tent  cloth. 

The  people  left  two  rowboats  on  the  shore  and 
put  the  others  in  a storehouse  near  the  lake. 
They  stored  all  the  things  they  would  not  use 
in  the  winter. 

The  people  put  some  clothes  in  bags  of  reindeer 
skin.  They  packed  their  dried  meat  and  their 
cheese.  Each  family  rolled  up  a big  bundle  of 
reindeer  skins. 

The  Lapps  packed  all  these  things  on  their 
sleds.  The  men  tied  the  sacks  and  the  bundles 
on  the  sleds  with  ropes.  The  women  cooked  a 
good  meal  and  put  the  last  of  their  things  on  the 
sled.  When  the  families  had  eaten,  the  fires  were 
put  out.  Everyone  was  ready  for  the  journey. 
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The  people  of  a Lapp  village  are  leaving  their  summer  home. 
The  tame  reindeer  are  pulling  sleds  full  of  clothes,  food, 
and  tools.  Some  people  ride,  others  go  on  skis. 


Traveling  to  the  Winter  Home 

Each  family  had  some  reindeer  that  were  trained 
to  wear  harness.  These  reindeer  stood  near  the 
sleds  in  the  village.  The  men  got  everything 
ready  and  harnessed  the  animals. 

Some  of  the  sleds  were  too  full  of  clothes  and 
food  to  carry  a driver.  The  drivers  traveled  on 
skis  beside  these  sleds. 

Johan’s  mother  got  on  her  sled.  Each  of  the 
children  got  in  a sled.  They  all  started  their 
reindeer,  and  the  dog  Musti  ran  after  Johan’s  sled. 

But  Johan’s  father  called  the  dog  back.  The 
men  who  stayed  behind  needed  the  dogs  to  help 
them  herd  the  reindeer. 
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What  kind  of  tools  do  you  think  are  needed  to  build  this  boat? 
Do  the  Lapps  need  a machine  to  make  the  boat  go? 


What  kind  of  tools  would  you  use  to  build  a sled  like  this 
one?  What  kind  of  tools  do  you  think  the  Lapps  have  when 
they  build  sleds?  Do  the  Lapps  use  any  kind  of  machine 
to  make  the  sled  go? 
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When  the  loaded  sleds  left  the  village,  the  men 
drove  the  herd  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  They 
were  going  to  make  the  reindeer  swim  across  the 
lake.  The  sleds  had  to  go  around  the  end  of  the 
lake.  Crossing  the  lake  was  not  so  long  as  the 
journey  the  sleds  had  to  take. 

Johan’s  father  picked  out  a reindeer  that  had 
crossed  the  lake  before.  Then  he  drove  that 
reindeer  into  the  water  and  the  reindeer  swam 
away  from  the  shore. 

Other  reindeer  followed  the  leader.  The  dogs 
barked  and  the  men  shouted.  They  drove  the 
rest  of  the  herd  into  the  water. 

Soon  all  the  reindeer  in  the  big  herd  were 
swimming  across  the  lake.  The  men  and  dogs  got 
into  boats  that  had  been  left  near  the  shore  and 
rowed  behind  the  herd. 


The  Lapps  have  to  move  their  homes  when  the  herds  of 
reindeer  move.  The  reindeer  move  so  they  can  find  more 
food,  and  the  Lapps  follow  them. 


In  winter,  when  there  is  no  grass,  the  reindeer  go  where 
they  can  find  moss  to  eat.  These  reindeer  are  digging  in 
the  snow  for  moss.  You  see  they  are  not  close  together. 

The  herd  reached  the  woods  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  before  the  sleds  did.  They  found 
moss  under  the  snow.  The  men  and  dogs  that  had 
come  in  the  boats  watched  the  herd. 

The  people  in  the  loaded  sleds  traveled  as  fast 
as  they  could.  When  they  got  around  the  lake, 
they  met  the  big  herd. 

The  herd  moved  slowly  along,  and  the  people 
followed  it.  Before  night  they  had  traveled  a 
long  way  toward  their  winter  home. 

That  night  the  people  put  up  their  tents  and 
slept  in  them. 
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This  is  the  winter  home  of  Lasse  and  Johan.  It  is  not  so  far  north 
as  their  summer  home. 


The  Winter  Home 

The  next  morning  the  men  and  their  herd  moved 
on.  The  families  followed  with  their  sleds. 

After  many  days  they  came  to  the  woods.  Fir 
trees  were  growing  everywhere.  The  big  herd 
stopped  and  began  to  feed  on  the  moss. 

Johan’s  family  went  to  the  hut  they  had  lived  in 
the  winter  before.  Johan’s  father  took  the  harness 
off  the  reindeer  and  they  went  off  to  feed. 
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The  sleds  were  unloaded.  Lasse  and  her  mother 
gathered  wood  and  built  a fire  in  the  hut.  Johan 
brought  snow  so  they  would  have  water  to  make 
coffee.  In  all  the  huts  of  the  village  the  Lapps 
were  cooking  supper. 

Johan  started  to  put  on  his  winter  clothes  of 
reindeer  skin. 

"The  suit  and  mittens  that  I wore  last  year 
are  too  small,”  he  said. 

"You  have  grown  this  summer,”  said  his  mother. 
"We  brought  plenty  of  reindeer  skins  with  us 
and  I can  make  you  two  new  winter  suits  and 
some  bigger  mittens.” 

What  did  the  Lapps  use  to  build  the  winter  home?  How  do 
you  think  they  kept  out  the  wind  and  the  snow?  What  did 
they  use  to  keep  warm? 
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This  is  a smaller  herd  of  reindeer  than  the  one  you  saw  on 
page  46.  Why  do  they  feed  farther  away  from  each  other? 


The  next  day  Johan’s  father  said,  "Do  you 
want  to  go  with  me  to  watch  the  herd?  I have 
brought  your  skis  from  our  winter  storehouse.” 
Johan  said  yes  and  tied  on  his  skis.  They 
started  into  the  woods  where  the  reindeer  were 
feeding.  The  snow  was  deep,  but  Johan  could 
travel  fast  on  his  skis.  They  had  a long  way  to 
go  because  the  herd  was  feeding  far  from  the  huts. 

The  reindeer  were  not  in  one  big  herd  now. 
They  were  feeding  in  small  herds.  Each  family 
kept  its  own  reindeer  together.  The  people  and 
the  dogs  were  busy  day  and  night. 

Each  herd  had  a leader  with  a bell  tied  around 
his  neck.  Most  of  the  time  the  reindeer  stayed 
close  to  their  leader.  If  any  animal  got  too  far 
away  from  the  rest,  it  had  to  be  chased  back. 
The  dogs  barked  and  circled  around  the  reindeer. 
They  drove  him  back  where  he  belonged. 
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When  Johan  and  his  father  had  gone  a long 
way,  they  stopped  to  listen.  Johan  could  hear 
bells,  but  he  did  not  see  any  reindeer.  Then  he 
went  past  several  herds  that  were  not  theirs.  At 
last  he  found  their  reindeer. 

It  wasn’t  very  light  anywhere,  and  under  the  hr 
trees  Johan  could  hardly  see. 

"Is  all  the  herd  together?”  he  asked  a herder. 

"Yes,”  answered  the  herder.  "The  dogs  have 
kept  all  of  the  herd  in  this  part  of  the  woods.” 

Johan  hunted  for  the  reindeer  that  belonged 
to  him.  He  saw  the  one  he  was  training.  Then 
he  dug  through  the  snow  and  cut  some  moss  with 
his  knife. 

He  held  out  the  moss  and  moved  slowly  toward 
the  young  reindeer.  He  stood  very  still,  but  the 
reindeer  wouldn’t  take  the  moss. 

"My  tame  reindeer  will  eat  moss  from  my 
hand,”  said  the  herder. 

"Yes,”  said  Johan.  "But  your  reindeer  is  old. 
My  reindeer  isn’t  trained  yet.” 

All  morning  Johan’s  father  and  the  dogs  watched 
the  reindeer.  They  followed  the  herd  as  the 
animals  moved  slowly  along.  At  last  they  heard 
another  herder  coming  to  take  his  turn  watching. 
Johan  was  glad  that  they  could  go  home,  for  he 
was  very  hungry. 
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This  Lapp  woman  has  food  leady  at  any  time. 


Work  in  the  Winter  Hut 

As  soon  as  Johan  and  his  father  reached  home, 
the  mother  gave  them  some  hot  coffee  and  food. 
Much  of  the  time  she  had  food  cooking  in  the  iron 
pot.  After  Johan  and  his  father  had  eaten,  they 
both  rolled  up  in  skins  and  took  a nap. 

The  children's  mother  was  making  a new  suit 
for  Johan.  She  had  cut  pieces  from  the  reindeer 
skins  and  was  ready  to  sew  them  together. 
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Next  she  had  to  make  the  thread.  She  had 
kept  some  of  the  sinews  from  the  reindeer  that 
had  been  killed  in  summer.  She  scraped  these 
sinews  until  they  were  like  fine  threads.  After 
her  nap  Lasse  twisted  the  sinews  together  to  make 
a good  thread. 

When  sinews  for  enough  thread  were  twisted, 
Lasse’s  mother  made  a suit  from  the  pieces  of  skin. 
She  sewed  this  suit  so  that  the  reindeer  hair  was 
on  the  outside.  She  was  going  to  make  Johan 
another  suit  with  the  hair  on  the  inside. 

Johan  wore  both  suits  when  it  was  very  cold. 
Next  to  his  skin  he  wore  the  suit  that  had  the 
hair  turned  in.  It  was  warmer  that  way.  He 
wore  the  other  suit  over  the  first  one. 

Johan  wore  shoes  made  of  reindeer  skin.  His 
shoes  were  long  and  turned  up  in  front.  When  he 
tied  on  his  skis,  the  rope  could  not  slide  off. 

The  shoes  had  to  be  large.  Before  Johan  put 
them  on,  he  packed  shoe-grass  in  them.  With  his 
hand  he  made  places  inside  for  his  feet.  Then  he 
put  his  bare  feet  into  the  shoes. 

Later  in  the  winter  Lasse’s  mother  made  two 
new  suits  for  her.  They  were  very  much  like  her 
brother’s  clothes.  She  also  wore  shoe-grass  in  her 
shoes.  Both  the  children  had  mittens  that  were 
made  of  reindeer  skin  sewed  with  sinews. 
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The  Lapps  weave  bands  to  wear  around  their  shoe-tops. 

When  Lasse  woke  up,  she  worked  at  her 
weaving.  She  tied  pieces  of  woolen  yarn  to  the 
wall.  She  sat  on  the  floor  and  began  to  weave 
yellow  yarn  in  and  out.  She  pulled  the  pretty 
yellow  yarn  into  place  with  a piece  of  smooth  bone. 

"Are  you  weaving  that  for  me?”  asked  Johan. 

"No,”  answered  Lasse.  "These  bands  of  yellow 
yarn  are  for  Mother.  Perhaps  I’ll  make  some  of 
red  and  yellow  yarn  for  you  to  wear  around  the 
tops  of  your  shoes.” 

"When  can  you  make  them?”  asked  Johan. 

"It  will  take  me  six  days  to  make  two  bands 
for  Mother,”  said  Lasse.  "You  will  have  to  wait.” 
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"I  wish  I had  some  now,”  said  Johan. 

"Sho!  Sho!”  said  the  mother.  "You  make  too 
many  wishes ! ” She  put  down  her  sewing  and  hung 
the  iron  pot  over  the  lire. 

Lasse  was  still  weaving  when  her  father  came 
in.  He  brought  in  some  wood  for  the  lire.  He 
ate  some  of  the  hot  food  from  the  iron  pot  and 
lay  down  to  take  a nap. 

Johan  was  scraping  a piece  of  bone  to  make  a 
sheath  to  carry  a knife  in.  When  Johan’s  father 
woke  up,  he  went  outside  the  hut  for  a long  piece 
of  wood  that  he  had  been  saving. 

"This  is  long  enough  for  a ski,”  he  said. 

The  boy  and  his  father  sat  by  the  lire  together. 
Johan  scraped  away  at  his  sheath  and  his  father 
began  to  cut  out  a ski.  They  worked  until  it  was 
time  for  the  father  to  watch  the  herd. 

The  top  knife  in  the  picture  has  a fine  handle  made  of  bone. 
The  other  two  knives  have  sheaths  made  of  bone.  The  Lapps 
buy  the  knives  without  handles  or  sheaths.  What  do  the 

Lapps  put  on  the  handles  and  sheaths  that  they  make? 


The  Lapps  make  things  out 
of  reindeer  skins,  bones,  and 
horns.  They  also  make  things 
out  of  wood.  The  boy  at  the 
right  is  making  something  out 
of  bone.  He  will  use  it  when 
he  eats. 


The  Lapp  in  the  next  picture  is  making  a sled.  Do  you  know 
how  he  is  making  it?  Where  did  he  get  the  wood  for  the 
sled?  And  what  do  you  think  he  is  fastening  to  the  pieces 
of  wood? 
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This  Lapp  is  all  ready  for  a trip  to  the  store  in  town. 

Goods  from  the  Store 

One  winter  morning  Johan’s  father  said,  "I 
have  a whole  lot  of  reindeer  skins  to  sell.  This 
is  a good  day  to  take  them  to  the  store.  Johan 
can  take  my  turn  watching  the  herd.” 

"I  have  a knife  handle  and  a sheath  to  be 
sold,”  said  Johan. 

"I’ll  take  them  with  me,”  said  his  father. 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  bring  for  you?” 
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"Another  sharp  knife,”  said  Johan.  "I  am  big 
enough  to  carry  two  knives.” 

"Maybe  the  merchant  will  buy  your  bone  handle 
and  your  sheath.  Then  I can  buy  a big  knife  for 
you  with  the  money,”  said  the  father. 

"Lasse  wants  more  red  and  yellow  yarn,”  said 
her  mother.  "And  we  need  salt  and  coffee.” 
"Two  of  the  skins  belong  to  Lasse,”  said  the 
father.  "I’ll  sell  them  and  buy  yarn  with  some 
of  her  money.” 

Johan’s  father  lassoed  three  of  his  trained 
reindeer  and  harnessed  them  to  sleds.  His  mother 
brought  bundles  of  skins  from  the  storehouse. 

When  the  sleds  were  loaded,  the  father  tied  on 
his  skis  and  started  off.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  but  he  would  be  gone  until  late  that 
night.  He  had  to  travel  fast  to  get  to  the 
merchant’s  store  and  back  in  one  day. 


This  Lapp  is  taking  three  sleds  full  of  reindeer  skins  to  town. 
He  will  sell  the  skins.  He  will  also  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
things  to  take  home. 


Lasse  and  Johan  were  sleeping  in  the  hut  when 
their  father  came  back.  Their  mother  stayed  up 
and  kept  the  fire  going. 

The  children  got  up  when  their  father  came 
into  the  hut.  Johan  helped  his  father  carry  in 
bundles  and  sacks.  Lasse  put  more  wood  on  the 
fire. 

"Did  you  get  my  knife?”  asked  Johan. 

"A  fine  one,”  said  his  father.  "It  is  as  long 
and  as  sharp  as  my  own.  It  will  cut  anything.” 
Lasse  untied  two  bundles.  There  was  a bag  of 
salt  in  one  and  some  coffee  in  the  other.  There 
were  also  a sack  of  flour  and  a small  package  of 
pepper.  She  untied  another  bundle. 

"We  can  put  that  in  the  storeroom,”  said  her 
father.  "It  is  heavy  cloth  for  our  summer  tent.” 
At  last  Lasse  found  her  red  and  yellow  yarn. 
There  was  a little  paper  sack  in  the  bundle  too. 
"Oh!”  said  Lasse.  "I  wished  for  a surprise.” 
"I  bought  all  that  yarn  with  the  money  I got 
for  one  of  your  reindeer  skins,”  said  her  father. 
"And  the  sack  of  candy  besides.” 

Lasse  and  Johan  each  ate  a piece  of  candy.  Their 
father  ate  his  supper  and  went  to  sleep.  Johan 
put  more  wood  on  the  fire  and  went  back  to  bed. 
Lasse  and  her  mother  put  away  the  groceries,  and 
then  they  went  to  bed. 
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The  picture  shows  some  of  the  things  the  Lapps  buy  at  stores. 
They  know  how  to  get  along  without  these  things,  but  they 
like  to  have  them.  It  is  easier  for  the  Lapps  to  buy  these 
things  than  to  make  them.  Can  you  name  these  things?  Can 
you  name  some  other  things  that  the  Lapps  buy  at  stores 
and  take  home? 
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Under  the  fir  trees  is  a good  place  for  reindeer  to  feed.  But 
it  is  also  a good  place  for  wolves  to  live.  The  wolves  can 
come  close  to  the  herd  without  being  seen. 


The  Wolves 

The  whole  family  was  sleeping  when  a herder 
came  to  the  hut  and  called  out. 

"Wolves!”  he  shouted.  "Hear  the  wolves!” 

Johan  and  his  father  jumped  up  right  away. 
They  put  outside  suits  on  over  their  clothes  and 
ran  outdoors.  They  tied  on  their  skis  and  put  on 
their  mittens.  Johan’s  father  took  his  gun. 

It  was  dark  and  a storm  was  coming  from  the 
north.  The  wind  was  blowing  loud  and  hard  as 
they  hurried  along. 
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It  was  hard  for  Johan  to  keep  up  with  his  father. 
Other  herders  were  hurrying  through  the  woods 
to  take  care  of  reindeer. 

After  while  Johan  and  his  father  found  their 
reindeer.  A herder  had  kept  the  dogs  busy. 
They  were  running  around  the  herd  and  keeping 
most  of  the  reindeer  together. 

Johan  and  his  father  hunted  a long  time  for  a 
few  reindeer  that  were  lost. 

" Listen!”  said  Johan  when  they  had  stopped 
to  rest.  "I  hear  the  wolves.” 

His  father  listened.  Then  he  pointed  to  a place 
among  the  trees. 

"The  wolves  are  over  there,”  he  said.  "And 
perhaps  our  reindeer  are  there,  too.” 

The  dogs  ran  ahead.  Johan’s  father  followed. 
Johan  hurried  as  fast  as  he  could  on  his  skis. 

"Stay  close  to  me,”  his  father  called. 

Suddenly  his  father  stopped.  In  the  dark  Johan 
could  see  only  snow  and  trees.  His  father  pointed 
when  he  saw  some  reindeer  that  were  standing 
close  together. 

Then  Johan  saw  the  wolves.  They  were  running 
in  and  out  among  the  trees.  They  kept  running 
around  the  reindeer  and  jumping  at  their  necks. 
The  reindeer  stayed  together  and  kept  their  heads 
down  so  that  their  horns  protected  them. 
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A neighbor  came  on  his  skis.  He  carried  a gun, 
too.  He  cut  a heavy  stick  from  a fir  tree  and 
gave  it  to  Johan. 

The  dogs  had  chased  one  wolf  into  deep  snow 
where  it  was  hard  for  him  to  run.  Johan’s  father 
followed  the  dogs  until  he  was  close  to  the  wolf. 

Johan  watched  him  and  thought  his  father 
would  never  raise  the  gun.  At  last  he  heard  the 
gun  and  saw  the  wolf  fall.  Then  he  heard  the 
neighbor’s  gun  and  saw  another  wolf  fall.  The 
rest  of  the  wolves  ran  away,  and  Johan  wasn’t 
afraid  any  more. 

Johan’s  father  hurried  to  look  at  his  reindeer. 
He  wanted  to  find  out  how  many  of  them  had 
been  killed.  In  a few  minutes  he  came  back. 

"The  wolves  killed  two  of  our  reindeer,”  he 
said.  "We  got  here  just  in  time  to  save  the  others.” 

Johan  wanted  to  know  if  his  tame  reindeer  had 
been  killed.  But  he  was  afraid  to  ask. 

The  neighbor  took  his  knife  and  began  to  skin 
the  wolf  he  had  killed.  Johan’s  father  skinned 
the  two  reindeer  that  had  been  killed. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  herd,  Johan  looked 
for  his  own  reindeer.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  see  in  the 
dark,  but  at  last  he  saw  his  own  tame  reindeer. 

By  this  time  the  wind  wasn’t  blowing  so  hard. 
Johan  didn’t  know  when  the  storm  had  stopped. 
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Many  Lapps  can  use  a lasso  as  well  as  a cowboy  can.  The 
picture  shows  why  it  is  hard  to  get  the  rope  over  the  reindeer's 

head. 

Getting  Wood  for  the  Fire 

"Come  on,  Johan,”  said  his  father  one  morning. 
"Let’s  go  and  get  wood.” 

"Let’s  use  my  trained  reindeer,”  said  Johan. 

"All  right,”  said  his  father.  "Perhaps  you  can 
do  the  driving,  too.” 

Johan  took  a rope  and  went  to  catch  his  young 
reindeer.  When  he  found  the  animal,  he  tried  to 
rope  it.  He  threw  the  lasso  three  times  before 
he  got  it  around  the  reindeer’s  neck. 

When  Johan  had  roped  the  reindeer,  he  put  on 
the  harness.  He  tied  the  rope  to  the  harness. 
Then  he  put  the  rope  around  his  arm  and  let  the 
reindeer  pull  him  along  on  his  skis. 
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Johan  drove  the  reindeer  to  the  hut.  In  front 
of  the  hut  Johan  and  his  father  harnessed  the 
reindeer  to  a sled.  Johan  rode  on  the  sled  and 
drove  the  reindeer.  His  father  kept  up  with  the 
sled  on  his  skis. 

Johan  drove  a long  way  through  the  woods.  At 
last  his  father  told  him  to  stop.  Johan  pulled 
his  rope  to  stop  his  reindeer. 

" There  is  a dead  tree,”  said  Johan’s  father. 
"The  wood  is  dry  enough  to  burn.” 

The  boy  got  out  of  the  sled  and  tied  his 
reindeer  to  a fir  tree.  His  father  took  an  ax  from 
the  sled  and  chopped  down  the  dead  tree.  While 
his  father  was  working,  Johan  scraped  the  snow 
away  and  cut  moss  with  his  sharp  new  knife.  He 
fed  the  moss  to  the  reindeer  from  his  hand. 

Johan  took  another  ax  and  helped  his  father 
chop  the  tree  into  logs.  When  they  were  ready  to 
load  the  wood,  Johan  drove  the  sled  up  to  the 
pile  of  logs.  The  boy  held  the  reindeer  while  his 
father  loaded  the  wood  on  the  sled. 

Suddenly  the  reindeer  started  to  run.  Over 
went  the  sled,  and  out  fell  all  the  wood.  But  Johan 
held  on  to  the  rope.  The  reindeer  pulled  both 
the  sled  and  the  boy  through  the  snow.  Johan 
tried  to  stop  the  reindeer,  but  he  couldn’t.  He 
fell  down  in  the  snow,  but  he  held  on  to  the  rope. 
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Johan’s  father  tied  on  his  skis  and  started  after 
the  runaway  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  he  came 
near,  he  threw  his  rope  over  the  reindeer’s  horns 
and  stopped  the  animal. 

Johan  got  up  out  of  the  snow  and  helped  his 
father  turn  the  sled  over. 

"Good  work,”  said  his  father.  "You  held  on. 
Always  hold  on  to  the  rope.” 

Johan  drove  the  reindeer  back  to  the  pile  of 
wood.  When  the  sled  was  loaded  again,  they 
drove  to  their  hut  where  Johan  could  get  warm 
again.  His  father  piled  the  wood  outside  the  hut. 


Why  do  the  Lapps  need  wood?  Why  did  Johan  and  his  father 
hunt  for  a dead  tree?  There  were  plenty  of  other  trees  close 
to  their  hut.  Why  didn't  the  Lapps  chop  them  down? 


The  red  mark  shows  where  the  Lapps  traveled  when  they 
moved  to  their  winter  home.  Can  you  find  the  place  where 
the  people  in  sleds  caught  up  with  the  herd  of  reindeer? 
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Before  the  snow  goes,  the  reindeer  are  ready  to  move  again. 
The  Lapps  follow  them  as  the  reindeer  go  north  to  their  summer 
feeding  ground.  They  travel  slowly  because  the  reindeer 
must  feed  as  they  go. 

Moving  Again 

The  winter  was  almost  over  and  the  days  were 
not  so  cold.  The  reindeer  were  losing  their  winter 
coats.  Johan  found  reindeer  hair  sticking  to 
trees.  Every  day  the  reindeer  went  farther  from 
the  huts  to  feed.  They  were  thin  and  hungry. 

"The  reindeer  are  ready  to  move  farther  north,” 
said  Lasse  to  Johan  one  day. 

"They  are  sniffing  the  warm  air,”  said  Johan. 

"It  is  almost  time  for  us  to  go  north  to  our 
summer  home,”  said  their  mother.  "We  must  be 
ready  soon.” 
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That  day  many  of  the  Lapp  families  put  their 
winter  things  in  the  storehouses.  They  put  away 
everything  they  would  not  need  in  the  summer. 
They  packed  bags  and  bundles  of  things  to  take 
with  them. 

When  the  herd  started  to  move  toward  the 
north,  Johan  and  his  family  were  ready.  They 
loaded  their  sleds  and  started.  This  time  Johan 
sat  on  the  sled  and  drove  his  own  reindeer. 

He  said  to  Lasse,  "I  am  going  to  drive  all  the 
way  to  our  summer  home.” 
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Hassan's  Farm  by  the  River  Nile 


Hassan  was  a farmer  who  lived  near  the  River  Nile.  This 
picture  shows  the  fields  and  the  village  on  the  river  where 
Hassan  and  his  family  lived. 

Hassan  Harvests  His  Wheat 

Hassan  and  his  wife  Zaida  were  working  in  the 
field  with  their  children.  The  tall  stalks  of  yellow 
wheat  were  ready  to  harvest.  They  were  harvesting 
the  wheat  by  hand. 

Hassan  lived  in  a village  not  far  from  his  field. 
Other  farmers  who  lived  in  the  village  had  fields 
by  the  River  Nile.  Hassan’s  field  was  small,  like 
the  fields  of  his  neighbors.  No  one  in  the  village 
had  a large  farm.  Each  farmer  raised  food  for  his 
family.  Sometimes  the  farmers  were  able  to  raise 
a little  food  to  sell  in  the  big  city  farther  down 
the  river. 
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Farmers  along  the  Nile  let  their  wheat  stand  until  it  is  yellow. 
Then  they  harvest  it  by  hand.  Hardly  any  of  the  farmers 
have  any  machinery  to  help  them  with  their  work.  They 
have  only  sickles  and  other  hand  tools. 

Hassan  cut  the  stalks  of  wheat  with  a sickle. 
His  wife  Zaida  gathered  bundles  of  wheat  and 
tied  them  with  twisted  straw. 

Ali  and  Selim  were  working  with  their  father. 
Their  sister  Amina  helped  her  mother. 

The  boys  tied  bundles  of  wheat  on  the  donkey’s 
back  with  pieces  of  twisted  straw.  Then  they 
drove  the  donkey  to  one  end  of  the  field  where 
they  piled  the  bundles. 
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By  night  all  the  wheat  in  Hassan’s  small  field 
had  been  cut.  The  family  was  ready  to  go  home. 
Hassan  and  Zaida  picked  up  the  last  bundles. 

"Hi-yah!”  shouted  Selim  to  Homar  the  donkey. 

He  poked  the  donkey  with  a stick.  Homar  ran 
a little  way  and  then  stopped. 

"Hi-yah!”  shouted  Selim  again.  But  Homar 
did  not  move  until  Selim  poked  him  again.  Selim 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  poke  the  donkey  all 
the  way  home. 


The  donkey  is  a much  smaller  animal  than  a horse  and  does 
not  eat  as  much,  but  it  can  carry  a large  load. 
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The  low  land  near  the  river  is  used  for  farming.  The  village 
is  on  higher  land.  The  farmers  use  water  from  the  river  for 
their  fields.  They  have  wells,  too. 


Hassan's  House  in  the  Village 

The  village  was  on  land  that  was  a little  higher 
than  the  fields.  The  houses  in  the  village  were 
close  together  and  looked  very  much  alike.  They 
were  made  of  mud  bricks  and  had  fiat  roofs. 
Each  house  had  a door,  but  some  had  no  windows. 

When  Hassan’s  family  came  to  the  village, 
Komar  trotted  ahead.  He  didn’t  need  to  be 
poked  now.  He  trotted  through  the  street  and 
right  into  Hassan’s  yard. 

Around  the  yard  was  a mud  wall  almost  as  high 
as  the  walls  of  the  house.  At  one  end  of  the  yard 
was  the  house.  Half  of  the  house  was  used  for 
a bain  and  a storeroom.  Hassan  and  his  family 
lived  in  the  other  half. 
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When  Hassan  had  been  a little  boy,  his  father 
had  built  this  brick  house.  He  made  a living  room 
and  a storeroom.  He  had  made  a roof  of  long  poles 
over  the  storeroom.  Hassan  kept  straw  in  a pile 
on  the  roof  of  his  storeroom. 

When  the  family  got  home  from  the  field,  Selim 
and  Ali  sat  down  to  rest.  Amina  lay  on  the  ground 
to  take  a little  nap.  Their  father  was  already 
asleep  under  a tree. 

Zaida  began  to  cook  supper.  Soon  Selim  could 
smell  the  lentils  cooking.  When  the  supper  was 
cooked,  Zaida  put  the  food  on  a straw  mat  on  the 
ground. 


Hassan' s home  looks  very  much  like  the  one  in  this  picture. 


Hassan's  home  is  like  this.  The  house  has  no  roof  because 
there  isn't  any  rain  where  Hassan  lives. 

"'Supper  is  ready,”  she  called  to  the  family. 

They  all  got  up  and  came  to  supper.  They  sat 
on  the  ground  and  began  to  eat. 

Zaida  gave  each  one  a piece  of  bread.  The 
bread  had  been  baked  in  thin  flat  pieces.  She 
put  some  beans  on  the  bread.  Besides  bread 
and  beans  there  were  green  onions  and  cooked 
lentils. 

After  supper  Hassan  milked  the  two  goats  that 
were  in  the  yard.  Selim  climbed  to  the  roof  of 
the  barn. 

"Aw-ee,  Aw-ee,”  came  a noise  from  the  yard. 

"Feed  Homar,”  called  Hassan. 

Selim  took  some  straw  from  the  pile  on  the 
roof.  He  threw  it  down  for  the  donkey  to  eat. 
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A little  later  Hassan  said,  "I  will  go  to  the 
city  soon.  I can  sell  a little  wheat  when  the 
threshing  is  over.” 

"I  need  a new  water  jar,”  said  Zaida. 

"Haven’t  we  two  good  water  jars  now?”  asked 
Hassan. 

"Yes,  we  have  two,”  said  Amina.  "But  one  of 
them  is  cracked.” 

"Let’s  buy  one  from  my  friend,  Yusuf  the  potter,” 
said  Selim. 

Soon  it  was  dark  and  the  whole  family  went  to 
bed.  They  all  slept  on  the  ground  in  the  yard. 
When  Selim  was  almost  asleep,  Homar  came  close 
and  sniffed  at  him. 

"Go  away,”  said  Selim.  Then  he  went  to  sleep 
thinking  about  the  potter. 

Selim  slept  on  the  ground  in  the  yard.  Homar  the  donkey 
and  the  goats  were  kept  in  the  yard  at  night. 
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This  farmer  doesn't  thresh  his  wheat  by  hand.  The  oxen  are 
pulling  a thresher  over  the  stalks  of  wheat.  Would  you  call 
the  thresher  a machine? 


Threshing  the  Wheat 

Hassan’s  threshing  place  was  a corner  of  his 
field.  The  ground  there  was  smooth  and  hard. 

Next  morning  the  family  went  to  their  wheat 
field  again.  Selim  piled  some  bundles  of  wheat 
in  the  middle  of  the  threshing  place.  Hassan 
spread  the  wheat  over  the  hard  ground.  Then 
Selim  harnessed  Homar  to  the  thresher. 

Ali  drove  Homar  round  and  round  the  threshing 
place  while  Hassan  threw  more  stalks  under  the 
thresher.  When  the  thresher  was  pulled  over  the 
wheat,  the  grains  came  off  the  stalks.  Then 
Hassan  tossed  the  long  pieces  of  straw  away  from 
the  threshing  place. 
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Zaida  scooped  up  the  grains  of  wheat  that  were 
on  the  ground.  Little  pieces  of  straw  were  mixed 
with  the  grains.  She  tossed  the  grains  in  the  air 
and  let  the  wind  blow  away  the  straw.  The  grains 
fell  in  a pile  on  the  ground. 

When  the  threshing  was  done,  the  family  carried 
the  straw  and  baskets  of  threshed  grain  back  to 
their  house.  Hassan  put  the  straw  on  the  roof, 
and  Zaida  filled  big  jars  with  the  grain. 

When  all  her  grain  jars  were  filled,  Zaida  said, 
"I  have  put  away  some  grain  for  us  to  use.  There 
are  two  baskets  of  grain  left  over.” 

''Good,”  said  Hassan.  "We  won’t  need  that 
grain.  I will  sell  it  in  the  city  tomorrow.  We 
have  a good  crop.” 

Farmers  along  the  River  Nile  keep  their  grain  in  big  jars  like 
these.  Some  of  the  jars  are  as  tall  as  a man. 


The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows 
the  kind  of  plow  Hassan  used.  It  is  made 
of  wood,  but  it  does  have  an  iron  point. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a thresher 
like  the  one  in  the  picture  on  page  102. 
It  is  made  of  wood,  too.  Heavy  pieces 
of  wood  like  wheels  knock  the  grain  out 
of  the  stalks. 

The  plow  is  a tool.  Would  you  call  the 
thresher  a tool  or  a machine? 
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Early  the  next  morning  Hassan  loaded  two 
baskets  of  grain  on  Homar. 

"Hi-yah!”  he  called,  "Hi-yah.”  Selim  poked 
Homar,  and  the  donkey  trotted  off. 

"Take  my  stick,”  said  Selim  to  his  father. 
"You’ll  have  to  beat  Homar.” 

"Buy  me  some  black  cloth  for  a new  dress,” 
called  out  Zaida. 

"Go  to  see  Yusuf,  the  potter,”  Selim  shouted 
after  his  father. 


The  village  where  Hassan  lives  is  like  most  villages  along 
the  Nile.  The  picture  shows  what  a street  in  the  village  looks 
like.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  picture  that  makes  you 
think  the  people  take  some  care  of  their  trees?  Do  you  know 
why  they  are  careful  of  them? 


These  farmers  are  pumping  water  from  a well  so  they  can 
irrigate  their  fields.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  110. 


The  Water-Wheel 

When  his  father  had  gone,  Selim  climbed  to 
the  roof  of  the  storeroom.  From  the  roof  he 
could  see  the  other  houses  in  the  village. 

Far  away  he  could  see  the  River  Nile.  Between 
the  river  and  the  village  were  irrigated  fields.  He 
could  see  his  father’s  field  where  they  had  cut 
the  wheat.  And  he  could  see  a patch  of  green 
where  their  onions  and  beans  and  lentils  were 
growing. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  he  could  see  more 
fields  and  other  villages.  Still  farther  away  he 
saw  bare  sandy  land  where  nothing  grew  at  all. 
There  was  bare  land  as  far  as  he  could  see  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 
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Crops  are  grown  in  the  fields  near  the  river.  The  land  there 
is  irrigated.  The  land  farther  from  the  river  is  bare.  Find 
the  place  where  the  village  is.  Do  you  know  why  the  village 
is  on  the  bare  land? 
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Not  far  from  the  village  Selim  saw  a water-wheel 
that  belonged  to  several  farmers.  An  ox  was 
walking  round  and  round  the  water-wheel.  The 
farmers’  boys  took  turns  driving  the  ox. 

The  water-wheel  was  built  over  a well.  Jars 
were  fastened  to  the  wheel.  When  the  wheel  was 
turned,  it  pulled  water  up  from  the  well  in  the  jars. 
The  water  poured  out  of  the  jars  into  a ditch.  The 
water  ran  through  ditches  and  irrigated  different 
parts  of  the  field. 

Selim’s  big  brother  Ali  was  taking  his  turn 
driving  the  ox.  Selim  climbed  down  from  the 
roof  and  went  along  the  path  to  the  water-wheel. 

The  heat  made  Ali  sleepy  while  he  was  driving. 
The  sound  of  the  water-wheel  made  him  sleepy, 
too. 

"I’ll  ride  on  the  ox,”  said  Selim  to  Ali. 

Selim  climbed  into  a tree  that  grew  beside  the 
well.  When  the  ox  walked  under  the  tree,  Selim 
got  on  his  back. 

"Hi-yah,  old  ox!”  he  shouted  and  hit  the  ox 
with  his  stick. 

Ali  lay  down  under  the  tree  and  took  a nap 
while  Selim  rode  the  ox  round  and  round.  Pretty 
soon  Selim  became  sleepy.  The  noise  of  the 
water-wheel  and  the  sound  of  the  ox’s  feet  made 
him  want  to  sing. 
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Look  at  the  water  jars  that  bring  up  the  water.  The  jars  pour 
the  water  into  a ditch.  See  if  you  can  tell  how  the  ox  turns 
the  wheel  the  jars  are  fastened  to. 

"Plop,  plop-plop,  plop,”  sounded  the  tramping 
hoofs  of  the  ox. 

Soon  Selim  was  singing  in  time  with  the  sound. 
It  was  a song  his  father  often  sang. 

"Wheels  ever  turning 
Pulling  up  water, 

Pulling  up  water; 

Wells  full  of  water 

For  the  fields  of  the  farmer.” 
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Here  is  another  picture  of  a well  in  a farmer's  field.  The 
farmer  pulls  up  water  and  pours  it  into  the  ditch.  The  well 
is  not  very  deep.  The  water  flows  through  the  ditch  to 
different  parts  of  the  field. 
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Ali  woke  up  and  Selim  got  off  the  ox’s  back. 
Ali  picked  up  his  stick  and  began  to  drive  the  ox 
again. 

"I  wish  I didn’t  have  to  drive  this  ox,”  said 
Ali.  "I  get  tired  of  having  to  pump  water  out  of 
this  old  well.” 

"You  can  stop  pretty  soon,”  said  Selim. 
"Every  day  there  is  more  water  in  the  river.  The 
water  is  getting  higher.  Already  it  is  close  to 
the  top  of  the  bank.” 

"When  the  water  goes  over  the  banks,  all  the 
fields  will  be  flooded,”  said  Ali.  "Then  no  one 
will  have  to  pump  water  to  irrigate  them.” 

Once  each  year  the  muddy  Nile  flows  over  its 
banks.  The  farmers’  fields  are  covered  with 
water. 

The  muddy  water  stays  on  the  fields  for  days 
and  days.  It  soaks  slowly  into  the  ground.  The 
mud  that  has  been  in  the  water  is  left  on  the 
fields.  It  is  good  for  the  farmers’  fields,  and  so 
the  farmers  watch  for  the  flood  every  year. 

"Go  and  see  if  the  water  is  higher  now,”  said 
Ali. 

Selim  left  Ali  and  went  to  the  river  bank. 
Some  farmers  were  looking  at  a rock  at  the  edge 
of  the  water.  The  rock  had  marks  on  it.  The 
marks  showed  how  high  the  water  was. 
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This  picture  shows  the  machine 
the  farmers  used  for  pumping 
water.  What  takes  place  when 
the  ox  marked  A turns  the  wheel 
marked  B?  The  wheel  D turns 
in  a well.  How  does  water  get 
into  the  ditch  marked  G? 


This  picture  shows  how  the  fields  are 
irrigated  with  the  water-wheel.  The 
water  flows  in  the  ditch.  There  are 
several  little  ditches  so  that  the  water 
can  flow  to  different  parts  of  the  field. 
Does  the  machine  save  any  work? 
Would  it  be  more  work  for  the  farmers 
to  carry  the  water  a jarful  at  a time 
to  the  fields? 


Many  farmers  were  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
when  Selim  got  there. 

"The  water  is  very  high  for  this  time  of  year,” 
said  one  farmer.  "Even  the  fields  that  are 
farthest  from  the  Nile  will  be  covered.  Mud  will 
be  left  on  them.  We  are  very  lucky.” 

Selim  was  glad  to  hear  the  farmer  say  this 
because  he  knew  that  the  village  would  have  a 
big  celebration.  When  the  farmers  saw  the  water 
flow  over  their  fields,  they  knew  the  crops  would 
be  good.  And  then  every  Nile  village  had  its 
celebration. 

Selim  told  Ali  the  news  about  the  river,  and 
then  he  went  home. 

"The  river  is  coming  up  faster  than  ever,”  he 
said  to  his  mother  and  Amina. 

This  picture  shows  a Nile  village  when  the  land  is  flooded. 


The  women  are  making  cheese  in  goatskin  bags. 

While  Hassan  Was  Away 

" Selim,  I know  you  want  to  watch  the  river 
all  day/’  said  Zaida,  "but  now  you  must  take 
the  goats  to  the  field.” 

Selim  picked  up  his  stick  and  drove  the  goats 
to  the  field.  The  goats  fed  on  pieces  of  straw 
that  had  been  left  on  the  ground.  There  were 
vegetables  in  a field  close  by.  Selim  had  to  keep 
chasing  the  goats  away  from  that  field. 

While  Selim  was  watching  the  goats,  Amina 
and  her  mother  had  work  to  do  at  home.  Zaida 
poured  hot  goat’s  milk  into  a bag  made  of  skin. 
She  tied  the  bag  and  hung  it  up  in  the  doorway. 

Amina  knew  what  she  had  to  do.  She  sat  down 
and  began  to  swing  the  bag  back  and  forth. 
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Zaida  was  sitting  on  the  ground  in  front  of  two 
large  smooth  stones.  Beside  her  was  a basket  of 
wheat.  She  put  a handful  of  wheat  on  one  of  the 
stones  and  ground  it  into  meal  with  the  other 
stone.  Then  she  put  the  meal  into  a bowl  and 
mixed  it  with  water. 

" Amina, ” said  Zaida,  "Til  swing  the  bag  while 
you  bring  some  sticks  to  burn  in  the  stove.” 

Amina  brought  some  small  sticks  and  put  them 
into  the  stove.  Then  she  went  back  to  swing 
the  goatskin  bag  again. 

Her  mother  lighted  the  fire  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  the  stove  to  get  hot. 

"Come  and  see  if  the  milk  has  turned  to  cheese 
now,”  Amina  said  to  her  mother.  "I  am  tired 
of  swinging  the  bag.” 

Her  mother  looked  into  the  bag.  "It  is  almost 
ready,”  she  said.  "Keep  on  swinging  it.” 


This  man  is  using  a grinding  stone  to  make  meal  out  of  grain. 
Would  you  call  the  grinding  stone  a machine? 
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These  people  do  not  cook  in  a hole  or  in  a circle  of  stones. 
They  have  plenty  of  mud  they  can  use  to  make  stoves.  They 
do  not  have  much  wood  they  can  use  for  the  fire. 


Zaida’s  stove  was  made  of  mud.  The  fire  soon 
made  it  hot.  Zaida  poured  some  of  the  meal 
and  water  from  the  bowl  on  to  the  top  of  the 
stove.  It  made  thin  flat  pieces  of  bread. 

When  one  side  of  the  bread  was  cooked,  it  had 
to  be  turned.  Zaida  cooked  many  pieces,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Her  family  ate 
a great  deal  of  bread. 

"Hasn’t  the  milk  turned  to  cheese  yet?”  called 
out  Amina. 

Zaida  untied  the  bag.  The  cheese  was  ready. 
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When  Hassan  came  home  from  the  city,  he 
asked,  "Where  is  Selim?” 

"He  is  out  watching  the  goats,”  said  Zaida. 

"He  is  not!”  Hassan  heard  someone  say. 

A neighbor  was  standing  in  the  yard.  He  was 
shaking  his  stick  and  shouting  at  Hassan. 

"I  chased  your  goats  out  of  my  field,”  he  said. 
"They  have  fed  on  my  vegetables.” 

Then  another  neighbor  came  in.  He  too  was 
shouting  as  loud  as  he  could  shout. 

"Why  doesn’t  your  boy  keep  the  goats  out  of 
your  neighbors’  fields?”  he  shouted. 

Just  then  a goat  ran  into  the  yard.  Then 
another  goat  ran  in.  After  them  came  Selim. 

"Did  you  see  Yusuf  in  the  city?”  he  asked. 

Just  then  he  saw  the  neighbors.  He  knew  that 
he  had  been  found  out. 

"I  only  took  a little  nap,”  he  said. 

Hassan  had  to  listen  to  the  neighbors  a long 
time  before  they  stopped  talking  about  Selim  and 
the  goats. 

At  last  one  of  the  men  started  to  talk  about 
the  flood  and  the  celebration.  Soon  the  neighbors 
weren’t  thinking  about  Selim  and  the  goats  any 
more.  And  Selim  hadn’t  heard  anything  about 
Yusuf  the  potter.  At  bedtime  the  neighbors  went 
home. 
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When  the  flood  comes,  the  people  go  to  the  bank  to  watch. 


The  Nile  Overflows 

Early  one  morning  Hassan  and  his  family  went 
to  the  river  bank.  The  sun  was  not  up  yet,  but 
many  other  village  people  were  already  there. 

The  people  could  see  that  there  was  more 
water  in  the  river  than  the  day  before.  The  water 
reached  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  It  was 
almost  time  for  the  celebration. 

"Ali  won’t  have  to  drive  the  ox  to  pump  water 
today,”  said  Selim.  "He  can  do  something  else 
while  the  flood  lasts.” 

"Look!”  said  Zaida.  "The  sun  is  almost  up.” 

"And  look  over  there!”  said  a boy.  "The 
water  is  flowing  over  the  bank.” 
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If  you  could  cut  the  land  with  a knife  the  way  you  can  cut 
a cake,  the  land  near  the  River  Nile  would  look  like  these 
pictures.  Find  the  river  and  the  land  where  the  farmers  raise 
their  crops.  Can  you  find  the  village  and  the  bare  land  that 
is  on  both  sides  of  the  river? 


In  this  picture  you  can  see  that  the  River  Nile  has  flooded  all 
the  farmers'  fields.  The  water  in  the  river  is  full  of  mud 
that  will  be  left  on  the  fields  in  a layer. 


In  this  picture  the  flood  is  over.  The  water  is  low  again. 
A great  deal  of  the  water  has  soaked  into  the  farmers'  fields. 
The  mud  that  was  in  the  water  is  now  in  a layer  on  top  of 
the  fields.  Can  you  find  the  layer  of  mud  in  this  picture? 
Crops  grow  well  in  the  new  soil. 
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The  people  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebration.  That  day 
the  village  people  danced  and  had  a good  time. 
No  one  worked  the  first  day  that  the  Nile  overflowed. 

People  went  to  the  fields  and  watched  the  water 
as  it  ran  through  the  ditches.  When  the  water 
was  deep  enough  to  flow  over  the  fields,  the  people 
shouted.  Little  by  little  the  water  covered  the 
fields. 

Next  morning  almost  all  the  fields  were  covered 
with  muddy  water.  The  water  spread  farther  and 
farther  and  by  night  all  the  fields  were  flooded. 

The  village  had  been  built  on  high  land,  and 
the  flood  did  not  reach  the  houses.  All  the 
farmers’  yards  were  dry.  The  people  stood  around 
talking  about  the  flood. 


Let  some  muddy  water  stand  for  several  days.  You  will  see 
that  the  mud  goes  to  the  bottom.  Muddy  water  from  the  Nile 
stood  on  Hassan's  field.  What  do  you  think  became  of  the 
mud  that  was  in  the  water? 


These  two  pictures  show  women  getting  water  to  use  in  their 
homes.  They  have  to  carry  it  in  large  jars.  They  learned 
how  to  carry  jars  when  they  were  little  girls. 

The  next  day  Zaida  said,  ''There  is  no  water 
in  the  house.  I must  get  some  for  cooking.” 
She  took  her  biggest  water  jar  and  walked  out 
of  the  yard.  She  didn’t  have  to  go  far  for  water 
now.  She  washed  mud  from  the  inside  of  her 
jar.  Then  she  filled  the  jar  and  carried  it  home 
on  her  head. 

"This  flood  water  is  too  muddy  to  use  now,” 
she  told  Amina.  "We  must  wait  until  the  mud  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.” 

"There  is  a great  deal  of  mud  in  the  water  this 
year,”  said  Hassan.  "The  river  will  leave  a lot 
of  new  soil  on  our  field.  We  are  very  lucky.” 
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Every  day  Selim  climbed  to  the  roof  and 
threw  down  feed  for  the  donkey.  Every  day  he 
looked  across  the  flooded  fields.  He  couldn’t  tell 
just  where  his  father’s  field  began  or  where 
it  ended. 

Hassan  had  a big  stone  at  each  corner  of  his 
field,  but  now  water  covered  the  stones.  One  day 
Selim  could  see  a stone  sticking  out  of  the  water 
at  a corner  of  the  field. 

"Yi-yah!”  he  shouted.  "The  water  is  going 
down.” 

The  next  day  he  could  see  the  other  stones 
sticking  out  of  the  water.  He  called  to  his  father, 
and  Hassan  climbed  up  to  the  roof. 

"The  fields  close  to  the  village  aren’t  under 
water  now,”  said  Hassan.  "Look  at  the  good 
fresh  soil  that  the  water  has  left.” 

"The  river  brings  fresh  mud  every  year,”  said 
Selim.  "It  soaks  the  ground  with  water.” 

"Yes,”  said  his  father.  "The  Nile  brings 
water  for  our  crops  and  a new  layer  of  soil.” 

"I  like  to  play  in  the  mud,”  said  Selim.  "It’s 
fun  to  make  things  out  of  mud.  And  I like  to 
watch  Yusuf  the  potter  make  things.” 

"In  a few  days  we  will  have  to  plow  our  field,” 
said  Hassan.  "We  will  plow  the  new  soil  and 
plant  our  wheat  and  vegetables.” 
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Hassan  uses  a plow  like  this  one.  Most  of  this  plow  is  made 
of  wood.  The  iron  point  does  not  dig  very  deep. 


Hassan  didn’t  have  any  oxen  to  pull  his  plow. 
But  one  of  his  neighbors  had  two  oxen.  After 
the  neighbor  had  finished  his  own  plowing, 
Hassan  went  to  see  him. 

"I  want  to  use  your  oxen,”  he  said.  "Let  me 
use  them  for  a day  and  I’ll  pay  you.” 

"Last  year  you  paid  me  a jar  full  of  lentils  for 
the  use  of  my  oxen,”  said  the  neighbor. 
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"'A  jar  of  lentils  is  too  much  to  pay  this  year. 
I haven’t  had  good  crops  so  far,”  said  Hassan. 

"This  year  the  crops  will  be  better,”  said  the 
neighbor.  "You  should  pay  more  than  one  jar.” 

"No  one  knows  that  the  crops  will  be  good  this 
year,”  said  Hassan.  "It  takes  a lot  of  lentils  to 
fill  a jar.” 

"You  can  use  my  oxen  if  you  pay  me  one  jar 
of  lentils  at  harvest  time,”  said  the  neighbor. 

"It’s  too  much,”  said  Hassan,  "but  I’ll  pay  it.” 

The  next  day  Hassan  drove  the  neighbor’s  oxen 
to  his  field.  He  harnessed  them  to  a wooden 
plow  that  had  an  iron  point. 

"Hi-yah!”  he  shouted  to  the  oxen  as  he  pushed 
the  plow  into  the  soft  ground. 

The  oxen  slowly  pulled  the  plow  across  Hassan’ s 
field.  The  plow  didn’t  dig  very  deep.  Zaida  and 
Ali  followed  the  plow.  They  hoed  the  ground  to 
get  it  ready  for  the  wheat.  Birds  followed  the 
plow  and  hunted  in  the  dirt  for  things  to  eat. 

When  the  ground  was  ready,  Zaida  planted  the 
wheat  seed.  Amina  scraped  the  soil  over  the 
seeds  with  a stick. 

After  the  wheat  had  been  planted,  Selim  drove 
Homar  and  the  goats  back  and  forth  over  the 
field.  The  animals’  hoofs  tramped  the  seeds  into 
the  soil. 
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The  Nile  flood  left  new  dirt  on  the  land.  Plants  grow  fast 
in  this  new  dirt.  As  soon  as  the  flood  is  over,  the  Nile  farmers 
plant  grain  and  vegetables.  They  use  the  land  under  the 
trees  for  growing  some  of  their  crops. 
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These  farmers  are  going  to  town  with  vegetables  to  sell. 

Farmers  that  do  not  have  donkeys  walk  to  town. 

Going  to  the  Market 

Hassan  planted  vegetables  in  part  of  his  field. 
For  many  weeks  he  took  care  of  his  onions  and 
lentils  and  melons.  He  hoed  them  and  irrigated 
them.  Selim  kept  the  goats  out  of  the  field. 

One  morning  Hassan  saw  that  some  of  his 
melons  were  ripe  enough  to  sell.  He  picked  them 
and  packed  them  in  two  big  baskets. 

"Get  Homar,”  he  said  to  Selim,  "and  help  me 
load  the  melons.  We  must  take  the  melons  to 
the  city  this  morning.  Tell  your  mother  and 
Amina  to  get  ready.’’ 

"Will  Mother  buy  a water  jar?”  asked  Selim. 

"Maybe  she  will,”  said  his  father.  "We  will 
have  two  baskets  of  melons  to  sell.” 
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Selim  went  home  to  get  the  donkey.  He  ran 
into  the  yard  and  called  to  his  mother  and  Amina. 

"We  are  going  to  the  city  with  the  melons,” 
he  said. 

Selim  drove  Homar  to  the  field  and  helped  his 
father  tie  the  load  of  melons  on  the  donkey’s 
back.  Zaida  and  Amina  came  out  to  the  field. 
Amina  had  brought  a bundle  of  straw  from  the 
roof  of  the  storehouse.  She  put  it  on  top  of  the 
load. 

"There’s  your  supper,  Homar,”  she  said.  "It 
will  be  late  tonight  when  we  get  home.” 

Selim  poked  the  donkey  with  a stick  and  the 
family  started  down  the  path.  Hassan  walked 
ahead  of  the  donkey  and  his  family  followed  after. 

It  was  a long  way  to  the  city.  Selim  had  to 
hit  Homar  often  to  make  him  keep  up  with 
Hassan.  They  followed  a path  along  the  river 
bank.  Beside  the  path  there  were  green  fields. 
They  had  to  cross  many  ditches. 

There  were  other  people  on  the  path.  Some 
were  carrying  bundles,  and  some  were  driving 
loaded  donkeys.  Most  of  them  were  going  toward 
the  city.  On  the  river  Selim  saw  boats  going 
to  the  city.  The  closer  they  came  to  the  city, 
the  more  boats  he  saw. 

"Look  at  all  the  people!”  said  Amina. 
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Near  the  cities  the  Nile  is  crowded  with  boats. 

"And  look  at  all  the  boats!”  said  Selim. 

"We  are  close  to  the  city,”  said  their  father. 
"This  is  the  place  where  many  boats  are  unloaded.” 

The  children  wanted  to  stop  and  watch,  but 
their  father  made  them  go  on.  He  wanted  to 
get  to  the  market  place  with  his  melons. 

Soon  they  came  to  a place  where  the  streets 
were  very  crowded.  There  were  piles  of  vegetables 
on  the  ground.  There  were  vegetables  in  stores 
on  both  sides  of  the  street.  People  were  moving 
around  and  talking  in  the  market  place. 

"Here  is  the  merchant  who  will  buy  my 
melons,”  said  Hassan  and  he  pointed  to  a man 
standing  by  a big  pile  of  melons.  "This  man 
buys  and  sells  melons.  There  are  other  merchants 
here.  They  buy  vegetables  from  farmers  and  sell 
them  to  people  who  come  to  the  market.” 
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Hassan  had  two  ways  to  take  his  melons  to  the  city.  He 
could  put  his  load  of  melons  on  a boat  and  use  the  River  Nile 
for  a road.  Does  this  kind  of  boat  use  a machine  to  make 
it  go?  If  Hassan  didn't  go  to  the  city  in  a boat,  he  could 
load  his  melons  on  a donkey  and  follow  a path  to  the  city. 
Do  you  know  any  other  ways  that  some  farmers  use  to  get 
their  vegetables  to  market? 


Hassan  talked  with  the  melon  merchant  and 
then  unloaded  his  melons.  The  two  men  sat  on 
the  ground  together.  For  a long  time  they  talked 
about  everything  but  buying  and  selling. 

At  last  the  men  began  to  talk  about  melons. 
Then  they  talked  about  Hassan’s  melons,  and  the 
merchant  looked  at  them.  He  said  he  would  buy 
them.  The  men  talked  a little  longer,  and  then 
the  merchant  paid  Hassan  for  the  melons. 

All  this  time  Selim  and  Amina  had  been  running 
around  the  market  place.  They  saw  a man  selling 
bread.  He  had  a big  basket  on  his  head  that 
was  piled  high  with  loaves  of  bread. 

"Bread!”  he  shouted.  "People  must  eat.” 

Then  they  saw  a boy  selling  water  to  drink. 
He  had  water  in  a goatskin  bag. 

"Water  to  drink!”  the  boy  called.  "Water  to 
drink.”  He  called  over  and  over. 

An  old  woman  had  a basket  of  fruit.  And  a 
girl  had  candy  to  sell.  But  Selim  and  Amina 
didn’t  buy  anything. 

At  last  the  children  found  their  way  back  to 
their  mother.  Zaida  gave  them  bread  and  onions 
for  lunch. 

"When  are  we  going  to  the  potter’s  shop?” 
asked  Selim. 

"As  soon  as  we  have  eaten,”  answered  Hassan. 
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The  market  is  a noisy  crowded  place.  Country  people  come 
to  sell  things  they  have  raised  on  their  farms  to  the  people 
in  the  city.  City  people  come  to  sell  to  the  farmers  things 
they  have  made.  The  people  with  things  to  sell  shout  about 
them  to  everybody  in  the  market. 
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In  the  yard  next  to  the  potter's  shop  were  many  jars  of  all 
sizes.  There  were  jars  for  water  and  for  grain. 


Yusuf  the  Potter 

The  potter’s  shop  was  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  but  Selim  knew  the  way.  He  ran  ahead 
and  his  father  rode  on  Homar.  Amina  and  Zaida 
had  to  beat  Homar  to  make  him  follow  Selim. 

Yusuf  the  potter  was  sitting  in  his  shop.  The 
shop  was  full  of  bowls,  water  jars  of  many  sizes, 
and  other  things  made  of  clay.  In  front  of  Yusuf 
was  a flat  wheel  that  he  turned  with  his  foot.  On 
the  wheel  was  a piece  of  wet  clay. 
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The  wheel  carried  the  clay  round  and  round. 
Yusuf  was  making  a jar.  He  stopped  his  wheel 
and  looked  up. 

"You  have  come  back,”  said  Yusuf  to  Selim. 
"You  are  Selim,'  the  boy  who  likes  to  watch  the 
old  potter.” 

"My  mother  wants  to  buy  a jar,”  said  Selim. 

"But  where  is  she?”  asked  Yusuf. 

"She  is  coming  with  my  father  and  my  sister,” 
answered  Selim.  "I  ran  ahead.  I wanted  to  be 
here  first.” 

Yusuf  started  the  wheel  again  and  finished  the 
jar.  He  made  two  handles  and  fastened  them  on 
the  jar. 

"Now  let  me  see  how  careful  you  are,”  he  said 
to  Selim.  "Take  the  jar  off  the  wheel  and  put  it 
over  there  to  dry.” 

Selim  put  his  hands  around  the  jar  and  carried 
it  to  a corner  of  the  shop.  He  set  it  down 
carefully. 

"Now  bring  me  a lump  of  wet  clay,”  said  Yusuf. 

There  was  a pile  of  wet  clay  near  the  wheel. 
Selim  quickly  got  a lump  of  it  for  Yusuf.  He 
liked  to  carry  the  wet  clay  in  his  hands  and  he 
played  with  the  lump  as  he  carried  it. 

"Is  this  enough  for  a jar?”  he  asked  Yusuf. 

"Enough  for  a little  one,”  said  Yusuf. 
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Yusuf  made  jars  of  clay  on  his  potter's  wheel. 


"Now  watch,”  he  said.  "You  will  see  how  I 
shape  a jar.”  He  started  his  wheel  again. 

Just  then  Hassan  and  Zaida  and  Amina  came 
into  the  shop.  Zaida  walked  about  among  the 
jars.  Selim  watched  while  his  mother  looked  at 
the  pottery.  He  listened  while  she  talked  with 
Yusuf  about  the  jars.  At  last  Zaida  found  a jar 
that  was  just  the  size  and  shape  she  wanted.  She 
bought  that  one. 
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"It  is  time  to  go  home,”  said  Hassan. 

"But  I haven’t  seen  Yusuf  make  a jar  yet,” 
said  Selim  shaking  his  head. 

"Let  the  boy  stay,”  said  Yusuf  to  Hassan. 

"It  is  late,”  said  Hassan.  "We  can’t  wait  for 
him  or  else  it  will  be  dark  before  we  get  home.” 

"Let  the  boy  stay  and  work  with  me,”  said 
Yusuf.  "I  need  a boy  to  help  me.  He  can  learn 
to  be  a potter.” 

"I  need  my  boy  on  the  farm,”  said  Hassan. 

"You  have  Ali  to  help  you,”  said  Yusuf. 
"Your  sons  will  grow  up  and  your  farm  won’t 
be  big  enough  for  both  of  them.  Ali  will  be  a 
good  farmer.” 

"Ali  is  a good  farmer  already,”  said  Hassan. 

"Does  Selim  want  to  be  a farmer,  too?”  asked 
the  old  man. 

Selim  wanted  to  say  no,  but  he  kept  still.  His 
father  did  not  answer  the  potter. 

"I  think  he  wants  to  be  a potter,”  said  Yusuf. 
"And  I can  teach  him  to  be  a good  one.” 

Hassan  said,  "I  can’t  pay  you  for  teaching 
him  to  be  a potter.  I am  a poor  man.  I can’t 
even  pay  for  Selim’s  food  if  he  stays  in  the  city.” 

"If  the  boy  works  hard,  I will  feed  him,”  said 
Yusuf. 

"But  where  will  he  stay?”  asked  Zaida. 
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"We  haven’t  any  friends  in  the  city  who  will 
take  care  of  him,”  said  Hassan. 

"He  can  sleep  here  in  the  shop,”  said  Yusuf. 
"He  is  already  big  enough  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

"When  will  you  need  him?”  asked  Hassan. 

Then  Selim  knew  that  his  father  would  let  him 
stay  with  Yusuf. 

"I  am  getting  too  old  to  mix  up  clay  and  carry 
jars  around,”  said  the  potter.  "Let  him  begin 
today.” 

"Isn’t  Selim  coming  home?”  asked  Amina. 

"I’ll  come  home  after  I have  learned  to  be  a 
potter,”  Selim  said  to  her.  "I’m  a lucky  boy  to 
live  with  Yusuf.” 

Selim  picked  up  the  water  jar  his  mother  had 
bought.  He  took  it  outside  and  tied  it  on 
Homar’s  back. 

"Good  bye,  Homar,”  he  said  and  patted  the 
donkey’s  nose.  He  said  good  bye  to  his  family 
and  watched  them  go  down  the  street.  Then  he 
went  back  into  the  shop. 

"Watch  me,”  said  Yusuf.  "This  is  the  way 
I begin  to  shape  the  jar.” 
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The  Wong  Family  of 
Han  Village 


Han  Village  is  on  the  bank  of  a river.  The  farmers  who  live 
there  have  fields  near  the  river  and  on  the  hill. 

Wong's  Rice  Field 

Wong  is  a Chinese  farmer.  He  and  his  family 
live  in  Han  Village.  They  raise  rice  in  a field 
near  the  river,  and  they  have  a few  fruit  trees  on 
the  hillside. 

Wong  and  his  wife  Sui-wen  and  their  five 
children  work  hard  on  their  land.  The  grandmother 
fives  with  them  and  works,  too.  Wong  has  a 
water-buffalo  for  work  in  the  rice  field. 
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Wong  plowed  his  field  when  it  was  covered  with  water.  The 
plow  stirred  up  the  mud  and  broke  up  the  lumps  of  dirt. 

Then  the  field  was  ready  for  the  young  rice  plants. 

Splash,  splash!  Splash,  splash! 

Flat  Foot,  the  water-buffalo,  pulled  the  plow 
across  the  field.  He  had  big  hoofs  that  did  not 
go  far  down  into  the  mud. 

Wong  used  a wooden  plow  with  an  iron  point 
on  it.  He  held  on  to  the  plow  as  the  water-buffalo 
splashed  through  the  mud  and  water.  Back  and 
forth  across  the  field  he  went. 

It  was  spring.  It  was  the  week  to  put  rice 
plants  in  the  field.  Wong  was  getting  the  ground 
ready  for  the  plants. 
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Six  ducks  were  following  Wong  and  finding  food 
in  the  water. 

Den  and  Ho,  two  of  Wong’s  sons,  followed  their 
father  across  the  field.  They  were  gathering 
snails  in  a basket.  It  was  easy  to  find  snails 
when  Wong  plowed. 

"The  basket  is  full,”  called  Den. 

"Take  the  snails  to  the  house,  my  sons,”  said 
Wong. 

The  boys  ran  along  a little  path  and  went  to 
the  house. 

"Snails  for  supper!”  said  Ho.  "I  like  snails.” 
"Snails  for  supper!”  said  Den. 

There  were  little  mud  walls  between  the  fields.  On  top  of 
the  little  walls  were  paths  for  the  farmers  to  walk  on. 


It  was  dark  when  Wong  stopped  plowing  and 
went  back  to  the  house.  He  was  tired  and  hungry, 
but  he  was  glad  that  his  field  was  ready  for 
planting. 

Wong  drove  the  water-buffalo  home.  He  gave 
Flat  Foot  some  straw  and  went  into  the  house. 

Flat  Foot  ate  and  slept  in  a shed  close  to  the 
family.  Fat  Boy,  the  pig,  and  the  six  ducks 
slept  in  the  shed,  too. 

Chinese  farmers  do  not  live  on  their  farms.  Their  houses 
are  close  together  in  a village.  This  farmer's  house  has  a 
small  yard.  There  is  a shed  for  the  water-buffalo  and  a 
place  where  the  farmer  keeps  grain  and  straw. 


The  stove  in  the  home  of  the  Chinese  farmer  is  made  of  mud 
bricks.  It  is  used  for  a stove,  a table,  and  even  a bed. 


The  Wong  Family  at  Home 


The  little  house  was  crowded  when  all  the 
family  were  at  home.  Wong’s  oldest  son,  Li,  was 
sitting  at  the  table.  Den  and  Ho  and  the  baby 
were  playing  on  the  floor.  Their  sister  I-ta  was  > 

helping  her  mother  and  grandmother  get  supper. 

" Please  put  another  stick  in  the  stove,  I-ta,” 
said  Grandmother. 

"Supper  is  ready,”  said  Sui-wen  to  Wong. 

Wong  sat  down  at  the  table  with  Li.  Den 
and  Ho  came  to  the  table.  The  man  and  his  sons 
ate  supper  together. 
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Grandmother,  Sui-wen,  and  I-ta  never  ate  with 
Wong  and  the  boys.  They  fed  the  baby  and 
ate  after  the  others  had  finished. 

The  snails  that  Ho  and  Den  had  gathered  had 
been  cooked  with  the  vegetables.  Sui-wen  brought 
bowls  of  food  and  Grandmother  put  little  cups  of 
tea  on  the  table. 

Wong  and  the  boys  held  bowls  of  food  close  to 
their  mouths  and  ate  with  chopsticks.  After 
supper  Wong  sat  down  to  smoke. 

"The  field  is  plowed,”  he  said.  "Are  the  rice 
plants  ready?” 

Chinese  children  learn  to  eat  with  chopsticks  when  they  are 
very  little.  Did  you  learn  to  use  eating  tools? 


Part  of  the  wall  and  roof  of  this  house  is  cut  away  so  you  can 
see  what  the  inside  is  like. 

"Yes,”  said  his  wife.  "I-ta  and  I got  the 
plants  ready  today.  We  have  plenty  of  plants  for 
the  whole  field.” 

"The  rice  plants  must  be  set  tomorrow,”  said 
Grandmother.  "The  Wong  family  has  always  set 
out  the  rice  plants  at  this  time  of  year.” 

"Grandmother  is  right.  We  must  set  out  the 
rice  plants  tomorrow,”  said  Wong. 

They  were  all  tired  from  their  day’s  work.  Soon 
after  supper  the  Wong  family  went  to  bed. 

Sui-wen  and  I-ta  put  straw  mats  on  the  floor 
for  the  family  to  sleep  on.  They  put  a mat  for 
Grandmother  on  top  of  the  stove.  It  was  a nice 
warm  place  for  her.  Soon  the  Wongs  were  fast 
asleep. 
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In  the  village  where  the  farmers  lived  the  houses  were  crowded 
close  together.  The  people  worked  in  the  fields  all  day  and 
came  back  to  the  village  at  night. 


The  farmers'  fields  were  close  to  the  village.  Most  of  the 
fields  were  small.  Many  farmers  had  only  one  field.  A few 
of  them  had  more  than  one.  Wong  had  two  fields. 
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Rice  plants  grow  for  about  six  weeks  in  a place  called  a seed 
bed.  Then  the  plants  are  ready  for  the  field. 

Getting  Water  for  the  Rice  Fields 

Near  the  house  was  a little  garden  for  young 
rice  plants.  Sui-wen  had  planted  rice  seeds  in  it. 
She  took  care  of  the  garden  for  three  weeks  before 
it  was  time  to  move  the  plants. 

She  had  carried  water  from  the  river  to  keep 
the  ground  wet.  While  the  young  rice  plants 
were  growing,  the  children  had  to  keep  Fat  Boy, 
Flat  Foot,  and  the  ducks  away  from  the  plants. 

Now  it  was  time  to  move  the  plants  to  the  rice 
field.  Sui-wen  and  I-ta  pulled  the  plants  out  of 
the  wet  ground,  roots  and  all.  They  tied  the 
plants  in  bundles.  That  work  had  been  finished 
the  day  Wong  plowed  the  field. 
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The  Wong  family  had  breakfast  early  the  next 
morning.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  finished,  Den 
and  Ho  went  to  the  rice  fields  with  their  father 
and  mother.  I-ta  and  Baby  Yat  went,  too.  But 
Li  had  to  go  to  school. 

The  two  boys  ran  along  the  narrow  path  between 
the  fields. 

"Get  out  of  the  way,  Fat  Boy,”  shouted  Ho  to 
the  pig.  Fat  Boy  jumped  out  of  the  way  and 
splashed  into  the  water.  He  squealed  and  tried 
to  climb  out.  The  boys  laughed  and  shouted. 

The  field  was  all  covered  with  water.  Wong 
and  Sui-wen  could  put  the  plants  in  soft  mud. 
They  worked  all  day.  They  set  the  roots  of  the 
rice  plants  down  into  the  soft  mud.  Their 
clothes  were  wet  because  they  stood  in  the  water 


When  Fat  Boy  jumped  out  of  the  way,  he  fell  into  the  water. 
He  squealed  and  splashed  so  much  that  everyone  laughed. 


These  farmers  are  putting  the  young  rice  plants  in  the  fields. 
One  field  is  higher  than  the  other. 

as  they  worked.  Their  backs  and  shoulders  and 
arms  hurt. 

The  rice  plants  were  set  close  together  in  rows. 
Only  the  green  tops  of  the  plants  stuck  out  of 
the  water.  It  took  hundreds  of  rice  plants  for 
the  whole  field. 

”1  hope  we  have  a good  crop,”  said  Wong  as 
he  stopped  to  rest.  "We  have  only  a little  rice 
left  from  the  last  crop.” 

After  the  planting  was  finished,  the  days  were 
warm  and  sunny.  The  rice  plants  grew  well. 
The  field  had  to  be  weeded  often.  Wong  and 
the  children  did  this  work. 
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These  two  men  are  turning  the  water-wheel  with  their  feet. 
It  pumps  water  from  the  river  to  a ditch.  The  water  flows 
in  the  ditch  to  the  rice  fields. 


While  the  rice  was  growing,  the  field  had  to  be 
kept  wet  with  water  from  the  river.  Wong  had 
made  a low  mud  wall  around  the  field  to  keep  the 
water  from  running  off. 

Wong  and  his  neighbors  used  a water-wheel  to 
bring  water  from  the  river.  When  one  field  was 
covered  with  water,  men  turned  the  water  into 
another  rice  field.  At  last  all  the  rice  fields  were 
covered. 
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Farmers  in  Han  Village  had  small  fields.  The 
Wong  family  had  a small  rice  field  near  the  river. 
They  had  another  little  field  on  the  hillside  where 
they  grew  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Wong’s  neighbors  had  rice  fields  near  the  river, 
too.  Some  of  them  also  had  small  fields  on  the 
hillside.  They  raised  cabbages,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables.  Each  farmer  raised  as  much  food  as 
he  could.  There  were  many  mouths  to  feed. 

The  fruit  trees  on  the  hill  do  not  need  so  much  water  as  the 
rice  plants.  The  farmers  can  grow  fruit  farther  from  the 
river  than  they  can  grow  rice.  Wong  had  a rice  field  near 
the  river,  and  a small  field  for  trees  on  the  hillside. 


Wong  grew  vegetables  under  his  fruit  trees.  The  vegetables 
needed  more  water  than  the  trees,  and  Wong  carried  water. 


After  the  rice  was  planted,  Wong  had  time  to 
work  in  his  orchard.  He  had  five  peach  trees  on 
the  hillside. 

Wong  plowed  the  ground  under  the  trees  so 
that  vegetables  could  be  planted.  Then  Sui-wen 
and  I-ta  planted  cabbages  and  onions  and  beans. 
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While  Wong  and  Sui-wen  were  working  in  the 
orchard,  Ho  and  Den  kept  Flat  Foot  from  getting 
into  the  rice  field. 

Both  Ho  and  Den  liked  to  ride  the  water-buffalo 
around  the  village.  Whenever  they  came  to  a 
ditch,  Flat  Foot  would  lie  down  in  the  water  with 
just  his  nose  sticking  out.  Then  the  boys  had 
to  stand  on  his  back  so  they  would  not  get  their 
clothes  all  wet.  They  laughed  and  shouted.  Flat 
Foot  wanted  to  stay  in  the  water,  but  each  time 
the  boys  drove  him  out. 

Sometimes  the  boys  took  Flat  Foot  far  into  the 
high  hills  back  of  the  village.  They  gathered  all 
the  small  sticks  and  roots  they  could  find  and 
brought  them  back  to  burn  in  the  brick  stove. 


The  boys  had  to  keep  the  water-buffalo  out  of  the  field. 
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The  fields  where  the  farmers  of  Han  Village  raised  rice  were 
close  to  the  river.  Growing  rice  plants  need  a lot  of  water. 
It  comes  from  the  river. 


The  village  where  the  farmers  lived  was  close  to  the  rice  fields. 
The  farmers  lived  in  houses  close  together  and  walked  out  to 
their  fields  to  work. 


Some  of  the  farmers  had  fields  on  the  hillside.  It  was  harder 
for  them  to  get  water  to  these  fields  than  to  get  water  to  the 
rice  fields.  Do  you  know  why?  In  the  fields  on  the  hillside 
the  farmers  had  fruit  trees.  Some  farmers  raised  vegetables. 
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The  farmers  were  glad  when  the  rain  came.  The  rain  was 
good  for  the  fields.  But  they  didn't  want  too  much  rain. 

The  Flood 

Early  in  May  it  began  to  rain.  It  rained 
harder  and  harder.  It  rained  for  a week  without 
stopping.  There  was  water  everywhere  in  the 
village. 

The  ducks  swam  in  the  streets.  They  found 
food  in  the  water.  Fat  Boy  poked  his  nose  in  the 
mud.  He  squealed  whenever  he  found  something. 

One  morning  Li  and  his  father  went  to  the  river 
bank  to  see  how  deep  the  water  was.  They  wore 
raincoats  made  of  straw  that  kept  them  dry. 

Wong’s  neighbors  went  to  the  river  bank,  too. 
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Li  looked  at  the  river  and  said,  " There  is  more 
water  than  there  was  yesterday.” 

"If  it  doesn’t  stop  raining  soon,  we  will  have 
a flood,”  said  Wong. 

A neighbor  said,  "Three  years  ago  we  had  a 
flood.  The  water  covered  all  the  fields  and  ran 
through  all  the  streets.” 

"Yes,”  said  Wong.  "Six  years  ago  the  water 
washed  away  all  our  rice  plants.” 

Another  neighbor  said,  "And  it  washed  away 
my  house  ten  years  ago.” 

"Our  house  won’t  be  washed  away,  will  it, 
Father?”  asked  Li. 

"No,”  said  his  father.  "Our  house  is  made  of 
stone.  My  father’s  grandfather  built  it  many 
years  ago.  He  brought  the  stone  from  the  hills. 
Stone  houses  are  safe.  But  maybe  some  of  the 
houses  made  of  mud  bricks  will  be  washed  away.” 
Ho  and  Den  were  afraid  when  they  heard  about 
the  river. 

"Boys  your  size  must  not  be  afraid,”  said 
Grandmother.  "If  we  have  a big  flood,  we  will 
leave  the  house.  When  the  water  is  gone,  the 
Wong  family  will  come  back.” 

All  that  day  the  people  of  Han  Village  watched 
the  river.  It  rained  all  day  and  the  water  kept 
getting  higher  and  higher. 
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The  village  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  When  the  flood 
came,  the  streets  were  under  water  and  people  had  to  leave. 

In  the  evening  Wong  said,  "The  flood  will  come 
before  morning.  We  must  go  to  a safe  place. 
We  must  take  all  we  can  carry  to  the  high  hill.” 

Grandmother  quickly  made  bundles  of  food  and 
clothes.  She  put  some  vegetable  seeds  in  one. 
Li  tied  the  bundles  on  Flat  Foot’s  back. 

Wong  put  Fat  Boy  into  a large-sized  basket 
that  was  like  a cage.  Fat  Boy  squealed  when  he 
was  put  in.  The  boys  caught  the  ducks  and  put 
them  into  another  basket. 
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This  picture  shows  a Chinese  village  that  has  been  flooded. 
Only  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  houses  show.  Everything  else 
is  covered  with  water.  Can  you  see  the  fields? 


Wong  piled  the  table  and  some  mats  on  his  big 
wheelbarrow.  He  put  the  baskets  on  top  and  tied 
them.  When  everything  was  ready,  the  Wong 
family  left  their  home. 

All  the  people  in  the  village  were  hurrying  to 
the  high  hills.  Everybody  carried  bundles  and 
baskets.  Men  pushed  wheelbarrows  through  the 
mud  and  water.  No  one  was  left  in  the  village. 

When  morning  came,  all  the  people  of  Han 
Village  were  on  the  hill.  They  looked  back  at 
their  homes.  The  water  had  reached  nearly  all 
the  houses.  Only  a few  on  high  ground  were  safe. 
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"Our  rice  is  gone,”  said  Wong.  "The  river 
has  washed  away  the  plants.” 

"Everybody’s  rice  is  gone,”  said  a neighbor. 

"What  will  we  do?”  asked  Li. 

"I’ll  take  the  family  to  my  brother’s  house  in 
Chong  Village,”  said  Wong. 

"That  is  the  place  for  us  to  go,”  said 
Grandmother.  "But  it  is  a long  way  over  the 
hills.  Come,  let  us  get  started.” 

"We  are  going  to  our  uncle’s  house,”  Li  said 
to  Den  and  Ho.  "It  is  time  to  start.” 

Wong  carried  his  plow  over  one  shoulder. 
Sui-wen  carried  Baby  Yat  on  her  back.  And  Li 
pushed  the  wheelbarrow. 

Fat  Boy  squealed  as  the  wheelbarrow  bumped 
along.  The  ducks  put  their  heads  out  of  their 
basket  and  quacked  and  quacked. 

Some  of  Wong’s  neighbors  were  also  going  to 
Chong  Village. 

When  Grandmother  got  too  tired  to  walk,  Li 
made  a place  for  her  on  the  wheelbarrow.  The 
little  boys  took  turns  riding  among  the  bundles 
on  Flat  Foot’s  back. 

It  was  dark  when  the  Wong  family  reached 
Chong  Village  and  they  were  very  tired.  The 
uncle  had  a small  house,  but  he  gave  Wong’s 
family  a place  to  sleep. 
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Many  days  went  by.  The  Wong  family  stayed 
at  the  uncle’s  house  in  Chong  Village  until  a man 
came  to  tell  them  that  the  flood  was  over. 

"Many  houses  are  gone,”  said  the  man.  "All 
the  houses  made  of  mud  bricks  have  been  washed 
away,  but  the  stone  houses  are  still  there.” 

The  Wong  family  packed  their  things  again. 
Wong’s  brother  gave  the  family  two  bags  of  rice. 
He  also  gave  them  some  young  cabbage  plants 
for  their  garden. 

They  put  the  two  bags  of  rice  on  Flat  Foot’s 
back.  Wong  again  put  his  plow  over  his  shoulder 
and  Li  pushed  the  loaded  wheelbarrow.  He  had 

The  farmers  at  Chong  Village  had  fields  on  the  hillsides. 


Wong  used  a wheelbarrow  like  this  to  carry  his  things. 

made  room  for  the  cabbage  plants  on  one  side  of 
it  and  for  the  basket  of  ducks  on  the  other. 

Suddenly  Den  stopped.  "Fat  Boy  is  lost!”  he 
called  loudly.  "We  have  left  Fat  Boy  behind.” 
"We  didn’t  lose  Fat  Boy,”  said  Li. 

"No,”  said  Wong.  "We  left  him  at  Uncle’s 
house.  Uncle  has  been  very  good  to  us.” 

When  the  Wong  family  reached  the  hill  near 
Han  Village,  they  saw  their  house.  Mud  on  the 
house  showed  how  deep  the  water  had  been. 
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When  Wong  and  his  family  came  back  to  Han  Village,  their 
home  looked  like  the  place  you  see  in  this  picture.  By  looking 
at  the  wall  of  the  house  you  can  see  how  high  the  flood  had  been. 

Home  Again 

Wong  looked  at  his  home  and  his  field.  His 
stone  house  was  still  standing,  but  his  rice  plants 
had  been  washed  away. 

"We  have  no  rice  plants,”  he  said.  "It  takes 
only  three  weeks  for  young  plants  to  grow  from 
seeds,  but  it  takes  months  to  raise  the  rice.” 

"Can  we  get  some  young  plants?”  asked  Li. 

"I  will  go  to  see  Yin  who  lives  on  the  hill,” 
answered  Wong.  "He  has  several  farms  and  he 
has  young  rice  plants.  If  we  are  lucky,  we  can 
pay  him  after  our  crop  is  harvested.” 
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Farmer  Wong  went  to  the  big  house  on  the 
hillside  to  see  Yin.  He  asked  Yin  to  sell  him  some 
rice  plants.  The  two  men  talked  for  a long  time. 
When  Wong  came  back,  he  told  his  family  that 
Yin  would  sell  him  some  rice  plants. 

"I  will  pay  him  five  bags  of  rice  after  I harvest 
the  crop,”  he  said. 

"We  will  all  work  to  get  the  field  ready  again,” 
said  Sui-wen. 

Wong  and  his  sons  built  a new  mud  wall  around 
the  field  to  keep  water  on  it.  The  flood  had  washed 
away  the  old  wall. 

In  this  picture  you  can  see  the  mud  walls  that  Wong  had 
to  build  around  his  rice  field  to  keep  in  the  water.  When 
the  plants  are  big  enough,  the  farmer  lets  the  water  run  off, 
and  then  the  field  gets  dry. 


Sui-wen  and  the  children  planted  the  cabbages 
that  the  uncle  had  given  them.  They  also 
planted  some  vegetable  seeds  that  Grandmother 
had  kept  safe  and  dry. 

Wong  and  Flat  Foot  plowed  the  rice  field  over 
again.  Other  people  of  Han  Village  were  working 
in  their  fields.  When  the  mud  walls  were  finished, 
the  men  who  worked  the  water-wheels  pumped 
water  over  the  fields  again. 

Wong’s  field  was  ready  and  he  went  to  see  Yin 
again  and  brought  back  the  plants.  The  next 
day  Wong  and  Sui-wen  and  I-ta  began  planting.  In 
two  days  that  work  was  finished. 

The  rice  plants  grew  fast  in  Wong’s  field.  The 
family  weeded  the  field  and  kept  water  on  the 
growing  plants. 

One  day  I-ta  said,  "The  rice  our  uncle  gave  us 
to  eat  is  all  gone.” 

"Yes,  it  is  gone,”  said  Grandmother.  "And  the 
new  crop  of  rice  won’t  be  ready  for  three  months. 
Now  we  will  have  to  eat  something  else.” 

Li  hunted  for  birds  in  the  hills  and  the  other 
boys  caught  some  fish.  I-ta  looked  for  a duck  egg 
every  day.  The  cabbages  in  the  garden  were 
now  big  enough  to  eat. 

The  Wong  family  had  something  to  eat  every 
day,  but  they  were  often  hungry. 
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Wong  cut  his  rice  with  a tool  called  a sickle.  He  did  not 
have  a machine  to  cut  the  rice  or  to  tie  it  into  bundles. 


The  Rice  Harvest 

Late  in  the  summer  the  rice  was  ready  to 
harvest.  The  stalks  of  rice  turned  yellow.  There 
had  not  been  any  water  on  the  field  for  a long 
time  and  the  ground  was  dry. 

"A  fine  morning  for  cutting  rice/’  said  Wong 
to  his  sons  one  day. 

The  family  was  in  the  field.  Wong  and  the  boys 
were  cutting  rice  with  sickles. 
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With  twisted  straw  Sui-wen  and  I-ta  tied  the 
stalks  in  bundles.  Everyone  worked  hard  in  the 
hot  sun.  At  noon  they  were  hungry.  They  stopped 
to  eat  and  rest. 

When  Wong  had  eaten,  he  sharpened  his  sickle 
on  a flat  stone.  Then  he  saw  that  a rainstorm 
was  coming.  It  would  never  do  for  the  ripe  rice 
to  get  wet.  Wong  hurried  to  finish  the  work. 

When  all  the  rice  was  cut,  the  bundles  were 
carried  to  the  shed.  They  almost  filled  it. 

"Flat  Foot  will  have  to  stay  out  all  night,” 
said  Den. 

"If  it  rains,  the  water  won’t  hurt  Flat  Foot,”  said 
Ho.  "But  it  would  hurt  our  rice.” 

"We  mustn’t  lose  any  of  our  rice,”  said  Wong. 

All  the  farmers  in  Han  Village  cut  their  rice  and  took  it  home. 
Wong  did  not  have  a wagon  and  so  he  carried  the  rice  himself 


This  is  the  way  Den  and  Ho  got  the  heads  of  rice  off  the 
stalks.  It  was  hard  work.  The  big  box  has  high  sides  made 

of  mats.  The  mats  are  made  of  rice  straw.  ; 

The  next  day  the  children  helped  get  ready  for 
threshing.  Ho  and  Den  beat  the  bundles  of  rice 
over  a box  made  of  wood  and  mats. 

I-ta  gathered  the  straw  into  a pile.  The  straw 
had  to  be  dried  and  saved. 

All  day  the  children  ran  back  and  forth 
carrying  bundles.  They  joked  with  each  other 
as  they  worked.  Soon  the  box  was  filled  and  a 
big  pile  of  straw  was  on  the  ground. 

They  stopped  often  to  chase  Flat  Foot  away. 

"Go  and  lie  down  in  the  river,”  shouted  Den. 
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The  next  day  the  rice  was  carried  to  the  village 
threshing  place.  The  ground  where  the  people 
threshed  was  hard  and  smooth.  Families  in  the 
village  took  turns  threshing  there. 

Wong  spread  the  heads  of  rice  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  and  his  family  tramped  over  them  with 
their  bare  feet.  In  this  way  they  got  the  grains 
of  rice  out  of  the  heads. 

Round  and  round  they  tramped  over  the  rice. 
They  rolled  the  grains  under  their  feet.  Wong 
scooped  up  grains  of  rice  and  little  pieces  of  straw 
from  the  threshing  floor  and  put  them  into  a 
basket.  He  tossed  the  rice  in  the  air  by  shaking 
the  basket  up  and  down. 

Only  the  grains  of  rice  fell  back  into  the  basket. 
The  wind  blew  everything  else  away. 

I-ta  helped  Wong  put  the  rice  into  bags.  When 
each  bag  was  filled,  they  sewed  up  the  top.  They 
saved  every  grain  of  the  rice. 

"We  have  a good  crop  after  all,”  said  Wong. 

Wong  piled  the  bags  in  the  shed  where  they 
would  be  safe  and  dry.  He  put  five  bags  in  one 
pile  for  Yin. 

"I  hope  this  rice  will  feed  us  until  the  next  crop 
is  harvested,”  said  Li. 

"Not  all  of  it  is  ours,”  said  Wong.  "We  must 
take  Yin  five  bags  to  pay  for  the  plants.” 
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The  village  threshing  place  was  like  the  one  you  see  in  this 
picture.  This  farmer  is  scooping  up  the  threshed  rice  and 
putting  it  into  a big  bag.  Find  his  brush. 
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The  rice  straw  had  been  in  the  sun  for  several 
days.  It  was  dry,  and  so  Wong  called  his  sons. 

"Pile  the  rice  straw  in  the  shed,”  he  said. 

"I  hope  there  will  be  enough  straw  to  mend  the 
roof,”  said  Sui-wen. 

"I’m  not  sure,”  said  Wong.  "We  must  keep 
some  rice  straw  to  feed  Flat  Foot,  and  I want  to 
sell  some  of  the  straw  to  the  paper  maker.” 

"Water  comes  into  the  house  when  it  rains,” 
said  Grandmother.  "The  roof  must  be  mended 
now.” 

"I  guess  we  can  use  a little  for  the  roof,”  said 
Wong. 

The  houses  in  Han  Village  had  roofs  made  of  straw.  Most 
of  the  roofs  had  to  be  mended  every  year  with  new  straw. 


The  pictures  show  three  ways  the  farmers  use  parts  of 
rice  plants.  The  pictures  show  food,  clothes,  and  a house. 
What  part  of  the  rice  is  used  for  each  of  these?  Can  you 
think  of  other  ways  to  use  rice  plants?  Can  you  find  other 
pictures  in  this  story  of  the  Wong  family  that  show  different 
ways  in  which  rice  plants  are  used? 
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These  Chinese  men  are  carrying  goods  to  the  city.  Each 
man  takes  as  much  as  he  can  carry  and  walks  all  the  way. 

Going  to  the  City  by  Boat 

On  sunny  days  Grandmother  sat  in  the  doorway 
making  cloth  shoes.  Sometimes  I-ta  sewed  with 
her.  With  colored  thread  she  made  birds  and 
flowers  on  pieces  of  silk. 

Merchants  in  the  city  sent  cloth  and  thread 
to  some  of  the  women  in  Han  Village.  The  women 
made  things  for  the  merchants.  When  the  girls 
and  women  finished  the  sewing,  they  sent  it  to  the 
city  and  the  merchants  paid  for  their  work. 
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One  day  Wong  got  ready  to  go  to  the  city.  He 
had  Den  and  Ho  tie  the  cleanest  straw  into 
bundles. 

"Li  must  go  to  school,  but  you  boys  can  come 
with  me,”  said  Wong.  "The  boat  will  leave  early 
in  the  morning.” 

"I  am  going  to  the  city!”  Ho  called  to  I-ta. 
"Better  get  your  sewing  ready  and  I will  take  it.” 

"I  am  going  to  take  the  shoes  Grandmother 
has  made,”  said  Den.  * 

Sui-wen  washed  the  boys’  clothes.  She  took  a 
basket  of  clothes  down  to  the  river.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  some  large  flat  stones.  Sui-wen 
rubbed  the  clothes  clean  on  these  stones.  Then 
she  let  the  clothes  dry  in  the  hot  sun. 

"Now  you  have  clean  clothes  to  wear  to  the 
city,”  she  said  to  the  boys. 


These  women  do  not  have  washing  machines.  They  are 
using  stones  on  the  river  bank  and  plenty  of  water. 


The  people  of  Han  Village  waited  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
for  the  boat  that  was  going  to  the  city. 


Each  week  a boat  made  a trip  from  Han  Village 
to  the  city.  The  boat  carried  passengers.  It  also 
carried  rice  and  other  things  to  the  city.  When 
the  boat  came  back,  it  was  loaded  with  goods 
for  village  people  and  it  brought  passengers  back 
home. 

The  next  morning  Wong  and  the  two  boys  took 
their  bundles  and  went  to  the  boat.  It  was  early 
in  the  morning,  but  many  people  were  there  to 
see  the  boat  leave. 

Sailors  on  the  boat  called  to  people  on  land. 
Boys  shouted.  People  joked  and  had  a good 
time. 
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The  sailors  loaded  baskets  and  bundles  that  the 
people  in  Han  Village  were  sending  to  the  city. 
There  wasn’t  much  room  on  the  boat  for  many 
passengers.  Some  of”  them  sat  on  their  bundles, 
and  some  had  to  stand. 

At  last  everything  was  ready.  The  boatmen 
pushed  the  boat  out  into  the  river  with  long  poles. 

"Good  winds!  Good  winds!”  called  the  people 
who  were  left  behind. 

The  boat  moved  down  the  river.  It  had  a sail 
and  when  the  wind  blew,  the  boat  moved  fast. 
When  the  wind  did  not  blow,  the  boatmen  pushed 
the  heavy  boat  with  poles.  It  was  hard  work. 

Ho  and  Den  watched  the  men  push  the  boat 
slowly  down  the  river.  When  the  wind  began  to 
blow,  they  watched  the  sailors  put  up  the  sail. 

The  boys  saw  many  different  kinds  of  boats. 
There  were  big  boats  and  little  boats.  Some  were 
going  down  the  river  and  others  were  coming  up 
the  river.  The  boys  saw  fishing  boats  and  other 
boats  loaded  with  things  for  the  city. 

"There  is  a boat  with  eyes  painted  on  it,”  said 
Ho  to  Den. 

"Our  wise  grandmother  says  that  a boat  can 
see  its  way  if  it  has  eyes  painted  on  it,”  Den  said. 

Then  the  boys  saw  a houseboat  that  was  tied  to 
the  river  bank.  They  saw  a man  on  the  boat. 
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The  man  on  the  boat  had  laid  a narrow  board 
from  his  boat  to  the  river  bank.  Ducks  were  walking 
down  the  narrow  board  to  the  shore. 

"What  is  that  man  doing?”  asked  Den. 

"He  lives  on  that  boat  and  raises  ducks,”  said 
Wong.  "He  has  stopped  to  feed  them.  The 
ducks  find  plenty  to  eat  on  the  banks.  When  they 
are  fat,  the  man  sells  them  in  the  city.” 

Just  then  the  man  in  the  houseboat  whistled. 
He  was  ready  to  move  his  boat.  His  ducks 
waddled  back  to  the  boat.  They  waddled  one  by 
one  up  the  narrow  board  on  to  the  boat.  The  man 
pulled  his  board  into  the  boat. 

"It  would  be  fun  to  live  on  a houseboat  like 
that  one,”  said  Ho. 

There  were  many  houseboats  on  the  river.  A 
few  of  them  were  moving,  but  most  of  them  were 
tied  up  to  the  river  bank. 

Some  of  the  houseboats  were  crowded.  Den 
and  Ho  saw  men  and  women  and  children  on 
them.  Some  of  the  people  on  boats  were  cooking 
and  eating  and  some  were  sleeping. 

"Will  those  people  go  home  some  day?”  Den 
asked  his  father. 

"They  are  at  home  now,”  answered  Wong. 
"Hundreds  of  families  live  in  boats  on  the  river 
all  the  year  round.” 
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There  is  no  railroad  near  Han  Village,  and  there  is  no  highway 
that  leads  to  the  city.  The  people  in  villages  along  the  river 
use  boats  when  they  go  to  the  city.  The  river  is  their  road. 
That  is  why  the  river  is  always  crowded  with  boats  of  many 
kinds  going  to  and  from  the  city. 
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As  they  passed  another  boat,  Wong  said,  "Look 
at  that  man.  He  is  getting  a lot  of  fish.” 

The  fisherman  had  several  big  black  birds  on 
his  boat.  These  birds  were  cormorants.  They 
were  good  fishers.  While  the  boys  were  watching, 
down  into  the  water  went  the  cormorants. 

A cord  was  fastened  to  each  bird.  When  a 
cormorant  caught  a fish,  the  fisherman  pulled  the 
bird  back  to  the  boat  by  the  cord.  He  took  the 
fish  from  the  bird’s  mouth  and  put  it  in  a basket. 

"A  cord  around  the  cormorant’s  neck  keeps  it 
from  eating  the  fish,”  said  Wong.  "As  soon  as 
his  basket  is  full,  the  fisherman  will  let  the 
cormorants  go  into  the  water  again  and  eat  the 
fish  they  catch.” 

This  fisherman  has  trained  his  birds  to  catch  fish  for  him. 
The  birds  swim  in  the  water  and  go  after  the  fish  they  see. 


Den  and  Ho  saw  loads  of  bamboo  like  the  ones  you  see  in  this 
picture.  These  bamboo  poles  are  tied  together  so  that  boats 
can  pull  them  to  the  city. 

"Look!”  Den  said.  "That  big  boat  is  in  our 
way.” 

Ahead  of  them  was  a large  boat  loaded  with 
bamboo.  It  moved  very  slowly.  The  men  on 
that  boat  pushed  it  close  to  the  river  bank  to  let 
the  boat  from  Han  Village  pass. 

"That  load  of  bamboo  will  be  sold  in  the  city,” 
said  one  of  the  boatmen  to  Wong. 
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City  people  come  to  the  place  where  the  boats  land  so  that 
they  can  buy  things  from  the  country  people.  They  also 
bring  with  them  things  to  sell  to  the  people  from  the  country. 

The  boat-landing  is  a busy  place. 

In  the  City 

Before  noon  the  boat  reached  the  city.  There 
the  river  was  crowded  with  boats.  Boatmen 
called  and  shouted  to  each  other.  Slowly  the 
boat  from  Han  Village  was  pushed  to  the  river 
bank. 

On  the  bank  were  crowds  of  people.  Merchants 
shouted  at  people  to  come  and  buy.  Pigs  squealed 
and  dogs  barked.  Bells  rang  and  whistles  blew. 
The  boys  liked  the  noise. 
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The  pictures  on  this  page  show  three  ways  to  carry  things 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
page  shows  men  carrying  a chair.  A man  can  sit  in  the 
chair  and  be  carried  around  in  it. 


The  Chinese  use  wheelbar- 
rows to  carry  goods.  Some- 
times people  ride  in  wheel- 
barrows. Would  you  call 
them  machines? 


Boats  are  used  to  carry  goods  and 
people.  Sometimes  the  boatmen  have 
to  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  pull  the  boat  with  long  ropes. 
Can  you  think  of  any  other  ways  that 
people  in  this  story  have  carried  things? 


On  each  side  of  the  street  you  can  see  a kind  of  chair  that 
people  ride  in.  Men  carry  the  chairs  on  long  poles.  There 
are  machines  for  carrying  people  around,  but  in  this  city 
the  people  do  not  have  any. 
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" First  we  go  to  the  paper  maker,”  said  Wong 
to  the  boys.  "Keep  close  to  me.” 

Wong  carried  his  bundle  of  rice  straw.  The 
boys  carried  all  the  smaller  bundles.  They  could 
hardly  walk  through  the  crowds. 

The  street  was  narrow,  and  it  was  hard  for 
Wong  and  his  sons  to  carry  their  bundles.  Men 
were  pushing  wheelbarrows  loaded  with  goods. 
They  shouted  loudly  at  other  people  to  get  out 
of  the  way. 

There  were  small  stores  on  both  sides  of  the 
narrow  streets.  The  boys  followed  Wong  up  a 
street  where  all  the  merchants  sold  fish.  Then 
they  went  up  another  street  where  only  hats  were 
being  sold. 

On  one  street  Den  and  Ho  saw  meat  shops,  on 
another  silk  shops.  One  street  had  nothing  but 
toy  stores. 

" Make  way ! ” shouted  someone.  " Let  us  pass ! ” 

Den  and  Ho  turned  to  look.  Two  men  went 
by  carrying  another  man  in  a chair.  They  shouted 
loudly  at  everyone  to  get  out  of  their  way.  The 
people  stood  close  to  the  stores  as  the  chair  went 
by.  Wong  told  Ho  and  Den  that  some  men  and 
women  in  the  city  paid  to  be  carried  in  chairs. 

The  boys  saw  a great  many  other  things  that 
they  had  never  seen  in  Han  Village. 
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They  walked  on  until  they  reached  the  street 
of  the  paper  makers.  Wong  took  his  big  bundle 
of  rice  straw  into  a building.  Wong  talked  with 
the  paper  maker.  Shaking  his  head  the  paper 
maker  said  he  did  not  need  any  rice  straw. 

"My  straw  is  nice  and  clean,”  said  Wong. 

The  paper  maker  told  Wong  that  many  farmers 
brought  clean  straw  at  harvest  time. 

Wong  showed  his  straw  to  the  paper  maker. 
The  paper  maker  and  Wong  bargained  for  a long 
time.  At  last  the  paper  maker  bought  the  straw 
and  paid  Wong. 

Then  Wong  and  the  boys  went  to  the  shoe 
merchant’s  shop.  They  delivered  the  shoes  that 
Grandmother  had  made.  The  merchant  gave 
Wong  the  money  for  Grandmother’s  work. 

This  shoe  merchant  has  hundreds  of  shoes  in  his  shop.  All 
the  shoes  were  made  by  hand,  not  by  machinery. 


Wong  and  his  boys  got  a meal  from  a man  with  a street  kitchen 
like  the  one  you  see  in  this  picture.  The  man  stops  in  the 
street  to  do  his  cooking. 

"Now  we  eat,”  said  Wong  as  he  and  the  boys 
came  out  of  the  shoe  shop.  "We  are  lucky.  Here 
comes  a man  with  a street  kitchen.” 

The  man  had  a bamboo  pole  across  his  shoulders. 
A box  hung  from  each  end  of  the  pole.  There 
was  a little  stove  in  one  box  and  some  food  in 
the  other. 

"Food  for  us!”  called  Wong. 

The  man  cooked  some  little  pieces  of  meat  for 
Wong  and  his  sons.  Wong  paid  the  man.  Then 
he  sat  in  the  street  with  the  boys  and  ate.  The 
boys  had  not  eaten  meat  for  a long  time. 
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Wong  and  his  boys  stopped  at  a shop  like  this  one. 

After  they  had  eaten,  they  went  to  the  street 
where  the  silk  shops  were.  They  left  the  silk 
cloth  they  had  brought  from  home.  The  silk 
merchant  paid  for  I-ta’s  work.  Wong  took  more 
cloth  for  I-ta  to  work  on  and  a bundle  of  cloth  for 
one  of  his  neighbors. 

Then  Wong  said  to  the  boys,  "Now  we  will  buy 
presents  to  take  home.” 

They  went  to  the  toymakers’  street.  The  boys 
looked  and  looked  at  the  toys  in  several  shops. 

After  the  boys  had  bought  presents  for  I-ta  and 
little  Yat,  Wong  said,  "Now  I will  buy  something 
for  Li.  He  needs  a brush  to  use  at  school.” 
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At  last  they  had  presents  for  all  the  family.  When 
it  was  time  to  go  back  to  the  boat,  Ho  and  Den 
were  tired.  Other  people  were  going  toward  the 
boat,  too. 

Many  of  the  people  talked  and  laughed.  The 
passengers  had  many  things  to  say  about  their 
day  in  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  boys  got  on  the 
boat,  they  found  a place  to  lie  down.  They  were 
fast  asleep  when  the  boat  started. 

The  boatmen  pushed  the  boat  slowly  up  the 
river  toward  Han  Village.  At  one  place  where 
the  water  flowed  fast,  some  of  the  boatmen  got 
out  on  the  river  bank.  They  pulled  the  heavy 
boat  along  with  ropes.  It  was  hard  work. 

Sometimes  the  wind  moved  the  boat  and  sometimes  the  men 
had  to  pull  it  along  with  ropes. 


After  the  boat  had  passed  that  place,  the  men 
got  on  the  boat  again.  All  evening  they  pushed 
the  boat  along  with  poles.  It  was  dark  when  the 
boat  reached  Han  Village. 

" Stand  back!  Stand  back  there!”  shouted  the 
boatmen  as  they  pushed  the  big  boat  to  the  river 
bank.  Wong  woke  up  Ho  and  Den. 

Sui-wen  and  Li  were  waiting  for  the  boat. 
Grandmother  and  I-ta  and  the  baby  were  on  the 
bank.  All  the  neighbors  were  waiting,  too. 

The  passengers  told  the  news  from  the  city  to 
the  people  of  Han  Village.  They  had  brought 
messages  and  letters  to  some  of  the  people. 

"Did  you  see  my  son?”  a neighbor  asked  Wong. 

"Yes,”  Wong  answered.  "Your  son  is  well. 
He  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  will  be  home  for 
New  Year’s.” 

"Did  you  bring  me  cloth  from  the  merchant?” 
asked  another  neighbor. 

"Yes,  here  is  a big  bundle  for  you,”  answered 
Wong.  He  gave  his  neighbor  the  bundle  that  the 
silk  merchant  had  sent  to  him. 

On  the  way  to  their  house  Ho  and  Den  both 
talked  at  once.  They  told  I-ta  about  people  riding 
in  chairs  and  about  eating  in  the  street.  I-ta 
had  never  seen  a street  chair  or  a street  kitchen. 
It  was  fun  to  tell  her  about  the  city. 
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At  school  Li  wrote  with  a brush.  He  used  a kind  of  paint 
that  came  in  a stick.  He  rubbed  it  on  a stone  with  water. 


At  home  the  family  looked  at  the  presents. 
"Yat  likes  his  clay  dog,”  said  I-ta. 

"We  bought  it  from  a toymaker,”  said  Ho. 
"He  had  ducks  made  of  clay  and  many  kinds  of 
tops.  We  bought  your  doll  from  another  toyman.” 
The  boys  had  a package  of  candy  for  Grandmother 
and  two  little  honey  cakes  for  their  mother. 

"Father  has  a present  for  you,”  said  Den  to 
Li.  "It  is  something  to  use  at  school.” 

Wong  gave  his  son  a long  package.  Li  thanked 
his  father  and  opened  it. 

"A  fine  new  brush  for  writing,”  he  said. 

"Soon  you  can  write  letters  for  me  to  merchants 
in  the  city,”  said  his  father. 

It  was  very  late  when  Sui-wen  got  out  the 
sleeping  mats  and  the  family  went  to  bed. 
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The  streets  in  Han  Village  are  narrow  and  sometimes  are 
almost  as  crowded  as  the  streets  of  the  big  city. 


Farmer  Wong  Visits  School 


"I  have  a letter  for  your  teacher,”  said  Wong 
to  Li  the  next  morning.  "I  will  go  to  school 
with  you.” 

Wong  joked  with  his  son  on  the  way  to  school. 
" Perhaps  your  teacher  can  teach  me  to  write,”  he 
said. 

Li  laughed,  too,  and  then  said,  ”1  will  study 
hard  and  learn  to  write  letters  for  you.” 

Wong  had  never  learned  to  read  and  write.  He 
was  too  poor  to  send  more  than  one  of  his  sons 
to  school.  Wong  was  proud  that  Li  could  go  to 
school. 
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At  school  Farmer  Wong  bowed  to  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  bowed  to  Wong. 

"I  have  a letter  for  you,”  said  Wong.  "I  was 
in  the  city  yesterday  and  your  friend  Kung  gave 
it  to  me.” 

Wong  gave  the  letter  to  the  teacher. 

" Thank  you,”  said  the  teacher.  "I  am  glad  to 
have  news  from  my  friend  Kung.” 

While  the  teacher  read  the  letter,  Wong  looked 
around  the  schoolroom. 


The  boys  at  this  Chinese  school  make  a lot  of  noise  when 
they  study.  They  all  read  their  books  out  loud  at  the  same 
time.  The  teacher  listens  to  them. 


Wong  was  proud  of  his  son  because  he  was  learning  to  write. 
Not  all  the  farmers  in  Han  Village  could  send  their  sons  to 
school.  Most  of  the  boys  had  to  work  in  the  fields. 


Some  of  the  boys  were  studying  out  loud.  They 
looked  at  their  books  and  then  shouted.  They 
shouted  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

Several  boys  were  writing  with  brushes.  Li 
showed  them  his  new  brush.  He  wrote  his 
father’s  name  on  a paper  and  showed  it  to  Wong. 

"Your  stupid  son  painted  your  name  with  the 
new  brush,”  said  Li.  He  often  talked  that  way 
about  himself. 

Wong  looked  pleased  and  kept  the  paper. 
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There  were  no  girls  in  the  school.  The  farmers 
in  Han  Village  did  not  think  that  girls  needed  to 
read  and  write.  They  learned  at  home  to  cook 
and  sew. 

After  the  teacher  had  read  the  letter,  he  said 
to  Wong,  "Rung  has  not  heard  from  his  family. 
He  wants  me  to  see  his  father.  He  has  asked  me 
to  tell  his  father  that  he  will  be  at  home  for  New 
Year’s.” 

"I  told  Rung  that  the  flood  washed  away  his 
family’s  house  but  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  not  hurt,”  said  Wong. 

”1  will  go  and  see  them  today,”  said  the  teacher. 
"'Then  I will  write  to  Rung.  His  family  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  he  is  coming  home.” 

"I  will  pay  today  for  having  my  son  in  school,” 
said  Wong  to  the  teacher.  "My  son  is  stupid.  I 
know  it  is  hard  to  teach  him.” 

"Your  son  studies  hard,”  said  the  teacher.  "He 
has  learned  a great  deal.” 

"I  am  only  a poor  farmer  and  my  son  is  very 
stupid,”  said  Wong.  "Beat  him  and  make  him 
work  hard.  The  Wong  family  must  have  a boy 
who  can  read  and  write.” 

He  bowed  again  to  the  teacher.  Wong  did  not 
think  his  son  was  stupid.  He  only  said  so.  He 
was  very  proud  of  Li. 
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Wong  bowed  good  bye  to  the  teacher  and  went 
slowly  back  through  the  village.  Some  of  his 
neighbors  were  sitting  in  their  doorways. 

One  of  the  neighbors  was  a rope  maker.  He 
stopped  working  when  Wong  passed. 

"I  heard  you  went  to  the  city  yesterday,”  he 
said.  "What  is  the  news?” 

Wong  stopped  and  talked  for  a little  while  with 
the  old  man. 

"I’ll  take  my  rope  to  the  city  next  week,”  said 
the  rope  maker  to  Wong.  "Perhaps  I can  tend 
to  something  for  you  while  I am  there.” 

"I  will  have  a little  fruit  to  send,”  said  Wong. 
"You  can  bargain  with  the  fruit  merchant  for  me.” 
"I  will  make  a good  bargain  for  you,”  said  the 
rope  maker. 


The  rope  maker  had  his  shop  in  the  doorway  cf  his  home. 
He  did  all  of  his  work  by  hand. 


Wong  went  to  a tea  house  like  the  one  you  see  in  this  picture. 
He  went  there  to  talk  to  the  men  of  the  village.  Many  men 
go  there  to  have  a good  time. 

Wong  thanked  his  friend  and  went  on.  He 
talked  with  other  neighbors,  then  stopped  at  the 
tea  house. 

He  found  some  of  his  friends  there  drinking 
tea  and  talking.  They  also  wanted  to  hear  news 
from  the  city.  Wong  had  a cup  of  tea  with  them 
and  stayed  there  to  tell  his  friends  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  in  the  city. 
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These  pictures  show 
how  news  is  carried. 
They  show  how  people 
find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  other  places. 
Look  at  them  and  read 
right  across  both  pages. 


1.  A neighbor  asked  Wong  to 
see  his  son  in  the  city. 


1.  Wong  and  his  boys  took  a 
trip  to  the  city  in  a boat. 


1.  One  of  Wong's  neighbors  saw 
that  the  flood  was  over. 


2.  Wong  saw  the  boy  in  the  city 
and  told  him  about  his  father. 


2.  Wong  and  the  boys  went  to 
the  stores  and  shops  in  the  city. 


The  neighbor  went  to  Chong  3.  Wong  told  his  family  that  they 

lage  and  told  Wong.  could  go  back  to  their  home. 


(Another  boy  in  the  city  gave 
png  a letter  to  take  home. 


d their  sister  about  the  trip. 


school  teacher  in  Han  Village. 


4.  At  the  tea  house  Wong  told 
his  neighbors  about  the  trip. 


New  Year's  in  Han  Village 

The  night  before  New  Year’s  everyone  stayed 
up  all  night.  Even  little  children  could  stay  up. 
New  Year’s  was  always  fun. 

All  the  people  dressed  up  for  the  holiday.  It 
took  several  days  to  get  ready.  At  Wong’s  house 
Grandmother  mended  and  patched  the  children’s 
clothes. 

The  Wong  family  liked  to  have  roast  pig  on 
New  Year’s,  but  they  had  given  away  their  pig. 
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The  people  in  Han  Village  had  a big  celebration  at  New  Year's. 
They  had  parades  in  the  streets.  Some  of  the  men  set  off 
long  strings  of  firecrackers. 


Sui-wen  roasted  two  of  their  ducks  for  the 
family.  Grandmother  and  I-ta  helped  to  cook 
the  feast.  At  last  everything  was  ready.  Wong’s 
family  was  poor,  but  they  had  roast  duck,  rice, 
honey,  and  cups  of  tea. 

Bong,  Bong!  Bang,  Bang!  The  holiday  was  just 
beginning. 

Men  and  boys  beat  gongs.  Firecrackers  banged 
in  the  street.  Han  Village  was  a noisy  place. 
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After  the  feast  Wong  and  Li  built  a fire  in  the 
street.  It  had  taken  them  several  days  to  get 
enough  leaves  and  sticks  for  the  fire.  The 
children  threw  salt  into  the  fire  to  make  the 
burning  sticks  crackle. 

"Come,”  called  Grandmother.  "We  must 
thank  the  sky  and  the  earth  for  our  crops.  On 
New  Year’s  we  must  bow  both  to  the  sky  and  to 
the  earth.” 

All  the  Wong  family  bowed  low  to  the  sky  and 
to  the  earth. 

Next  came  the  part  of  the  New  Year’s  fun  that 
the  boys  liked  best. 

"Is  it  all  right  to  burn  the  kitchen  god  now, 
Grandmother?”  asked  Li. 

"Yes,”  said  Grandmother.  "It  would  not  be 
New  Year’s  if  we  didn’t  burn  the  old  kitchen  god 
and  put  up  a new  one.” 

Over  the  stove  in  the  house  was  a colored 
picture  of  an  old  man.  He  was  called  the  kitchen 
god.  Every  year  the  picture  of  the  kitchen  god 
was  taken  down  and  burned.  A new  picture  was 
put  up  in  its  place. 

Wong  brought  the  picture  of  the  kitchen  god 
from  the  house.  He  put  honey  on  the  picture 
god’s  mouth.  The  whole  family  laughed  and 
joked  while  he  was  doing  it. 
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Having  a fire  outdoors  is  fun.  Chinese  people  must  hunt 
for  sticks  to  burn.  They  do  not  burn  any  wooden  boxes, 
because  they  need  the  wood. 

"Now  there  is  honey  on  the  old  man’s  mouth,” 
Grandmother  said.  "Honey  will  make  him  say 
nice  things  about  us  when  the  smoke  carries  him 
away.” 

"Up  in  smoke  goes  the  kitchen  god!”  the 
children  shouted  as  the  picture  burned  to  ashes. 

Then  it  was  time  for  stories.  Wong  held  Baby 
Yat  and  told  the  children  stories  he  had  learned 
from  his  father. 
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In  the  story  the  people  laughed  and  joked  together  while  they 
worked.  The  men  and  boys  had  a good  time.  So  did  the 
women  and  the  girls.  But  there  were  other  times  when  they 
did  things  together  just  for  fun.  On  New  Year's  they  set  off 
firecrackers.  Did  other  people  in  this  book  have  holidays? 
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The  farmer  who  lives  in  this  house  has  several  fields.  His 
house  is  larger  than  the  houses  of  the  other  farmers. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  Wong  said,  "I  must  go  to 
see  Yin.  This  is  the  day  I have  to  pay  him  five 
bags  of  rice.” 

Wong  put  the  bags  of  rice  on  his  wheelbarrow 
and  went  up  the  hill  to  Yin’s  house. 

Wong  bowed  low  when  he  saw  Yin.  And  Yin 
bowed  to  Wong.  They  talked  about  many  things 
before  Wong  said  that  he  had  come  to  pay  for 
the  rice  plants. 

"I  have  brought  the  five  bags  of  rice,”  he  said. 
"And  I have  brought  you  a present.” 

Yin  took  the  present.  It  was  a duck  egg  that 
Sui-wen  had  colored. 
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Yin  thanked  Wong.  He  said,  "And  I have 
New  Year’s  presents  for  your  children.” 

The  presents  were  wrapped  in  red  paper.  Wong 
took  them  and  thanked  Yin. 

"My  children  will  be  proud  and  happy,”  he 
said  and  bowed  low  again. 

Yin  and  Wong  had  tea  together.  Then  it  was 
time  for  Wong  to  leave. 

"May  you  live  many  years,”  he  said  to  Yin. 
He  put  the  presents  in  his  wheelbarrow  and 
went  down  the  hill  to  his  family  in  Han  Village, 
"I  am  a poor  stupid  farmer,”  said  Wong  to 
himself.  "But  I have  a family  and  enough  food 
for  them.” 
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In  an  Indian  Pueblo 


Wanena  and  Pedro  live  in  this  village.  Do  you  think  that 
this  village  is  like  any  of  the  others  in  this  book? 

In  an  Indian  Pueblo 

Wanena  and  Pedro  are  Indian  children  who  live 
with  their  father  and  mother  and  baby  sister  in 
an  Indian  village.  Their  grandmother  and  grand- 
father live  with  the  family. 

This  Indian  village  is  the  kind  that  is  called  a 
pueblo.  The  pueblo  is  in  a place  where  only  a 
few  trees  grow.  A little  stream  of  water  from  the 
mountains  runs  close  to  the  pueblo. 
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Inside  Pedro’s  home  a fire  was  burning  in  the 
fireplace.  Meat  and  vegetables  were  cooking  in 
a pot  and  Mother  was  making  corn  bread. 

"Pm  hungry,”  said  Pedro  when  he  smelled  it. 

''Dinner  is  almost  ready,”  said  his  mother. 
"Bring  another  piece  of  wood,  my  son.” 

Pedro  went  to  a corner  of  the  yard  and  quickly 
brought  back  some  wood. 

"Our  wood  is  almost  gone,”  he  said  when  he 
came  in  with  the  wood. 

"We  must  go  to  the  hills  for  wood  tomorrow,” 
said  Grandfather. 

The  corn  bread  was  cooking  on  a hot  stone 
that  was  in  the  fireplace.  The  thin  piece  of 
bread  cooked  quickly.  Then  Mother  pulled  it  off 
the  hot  stone  and  cooked  another  piece.  Soon 
a pile  of  the  corn  bread  was  ready  for  dinner. 


The  corn  bread  was  cooked  on  a hot  stone  in  the  fireplace. 


Some  Indian  families  in  the  pueblo  have  tables  and  chairs. 
And  some  of  them  have  beds.  But  Pedro's  family  ate  and 
slept  on  the  floor  as  most  of  the  Indians  do. 

The  family  sat  on  the  floor  close  to  the  fireplace. 
Mother  put  a bowl  of  stewed  meat  and  red 
peppers  in  front  of  them.  They  put  the  corn 
bread  into  the  stew  as  they  ate.  There  were 
stewed  peaches  for  dinner,  too. 

While  they  were  eating,  Pedro’s  father  said, 
" Pedro,  in  the  morning  you  can  go  with  your 
grandfather  and  me  to  the  hills  for  wood.” 
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The  Indians  of  the  pueblo  keep  their  horses  in  corrals  like  this. 

A Journey  for  Wood 

The  next  morning  Pedro  went  with  the  men  to 
get  the  horses  from  the  corral.  This  corral  was 
a big  yard  where  several  families  of  the  pueblo 
kept  their  horses. 

Grandfather  rode  one  horse  and  Pedro  rode  on 
another  with  his  father.  Reddy,  Pedro’s  dog,  ran 
ahead  of  the  horses.  Pedro  liked  to  ride  horseback 
with  his  father,  but  he  wished  that  he  had  a horse 
of  his  own. 

They  started  toward  the  hills  where  they  could 
get  wood.  The  riders  traveled  for  miles  and 
miles  before  they  came  to  the  woods. 
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Father  broke  pieces  of  dead  wood  from  the 
trees  and  Grandfather  chopped  them  with  an  ax. 
Pedro  picked  up  roots  and  pieces  of  wood  he  found 
on  the  ground. 

When  the  men  had  as  much  wood  as  the  two 
horses  could  carry,  they  tied  it  up  in  bundles. 
They  put  the  wood  and  their  ax  on  the  horses 
and  started  back  on  foot. 

The  weather  was  hot,  and  the  men  stopped 
often  to  rest.  It  was  not  easy  for  Pedro  to  walk 
all  the  way  back  to  the  pueblo. 

"This  wood  will  last  us  a long  time,”  said 
Grandfather  when  they  reached  home.  The  men 
threw  the  wood  on  the  ground  and  Grandfather 
drove  the  horses  back  to  the  corral. 

Only  a few  trees  grew  along  the  river.  The  Indians  had  to 
go  a long  way  to  the  hills  to  get  their  wood. 


Pedro's  family  lived  in  a house  made  of  mud  bricks.  Logs 
held  up  the  flat  roof,  and  Pedro  often  climbed  up  there. 

House  Cleaning 

One  morning  Wanena’s  mother  said,  "Wanena, 
it  is  house-cleaning  time,  and  so  you  must  take 
care  of  the  baby  all  day.  Your  aunts  are  coming 
to  help  your  grandmother  and  me.” 

Wanena  picked  the  baby  up  from  the  floor. 

"You  may  watch  us,”  said  Grandmother  to 
Wanena.  "But  you  mustn’t  get  in  the  way.” 
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Mother  sat  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  She  poured  warm  water  into  a big  bowl 
full  of  clay.  Then  she  stirred  and  stirred  the  water 
and  the  clay  with  a stick.  Grandmother  was 
mixing  clay  in  a bowl,  too.  They  had  to  stir  up 
several  bowls  of  clay  for  the  house  cleaning. 

At  house-cleaning  time  in  the  pueblo,  women 
helped  each  other  with  the  work.  They  plastered 
their  houses  inside  with  fresh  clay.  They  mended 
the  outside  walls  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
They  put  a new  layer  of  clay  over  the  mud  bricks. 
When  the  houses  were  plastered  outside  and  in, 
they  looked  like  new  again. 

The  adobe  on  the  outside  of  this  house  is  badly  broken.  These 
women  are  mending  the  wall  with  clay.  When  they  have 
finished,  the  house  will  look  like  new  again.  Most  walls  are 
mended  before  they  are  as  bad  as  this  one. 


"Good  morning,”  said  Wanena’s  aunts  as  they 
came  into  the  house.  Mother  and  Grandmother 
talked  with  them  for  a little  while  before  they 
began  to  work. 

Soon  Mother  said,  "We  have  the  clay  mixed 
and  are  ready  to  begin.” 

Mother  gave  each  of  them  a bowl  of  the  clay 
she  had  mixed.  They  took  handfuls  of  clay  from 
the  bowls  and  spread  it  over  the  walls. 

There  was  only  one  big  room  in  the  house,  and 
the  women  took  until  noon  to  plaster  it. 


In  this  picture  you  can  see  the  logs  that  hold  up  the  roofs 
of  the  houses.  Can  you  see  two  houses  with  roofs  that  are 
different  from  most  of  the  roofs  in  the  village? 
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The  wall  of  one  house  is  broken  and  the  mud  bricks  have 
fallen  down.  You  can  see  one  of  the  logs  that  hold  up  the 
roof.  The  family  uses  this  house  as  a storeroom. 


The  women  worked  all  that  day,  but  they  often 
stopped  to  rest.  While  they  were  working,  they 
talked  and  joked  together. 

Wanena  played  with  the  baby  and  watched  the 
women.  By  evening  both  the  inside  and  the  out- 
side of  the  house  were  plastered. 

"'Some  day  next  week  we  will  help  you,”  said 
Wanena’s  mother  to  one  of  the  aunts.  The  women 
put  on  their  shawls  and  went  home. 
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In  the  puebio  the  ovens  are  built  outdoors. 

Baking  Bread  Outdoors 

"The  weather  is  like  spring,”  said  Father  one 
day  after  the  house  cleaning  was  finished.  "We 
must  go  to  the  sheep  camp  and  help  Uncle  Juan 
shear  the  sheep.” 

"I  will  have  to  make  bread  to  take  to  the 
camp,”  said  Mother. 

Most  of  the  Indian  families  kept  sheep  in  the 
mountains  many  miles  from  the  pueblo.  Near 
the  pueblo  there  was  not  enough  grass  for  all 
the  sheep.  In  the  mountains  there  was  enough  food 
for  hundreds  of  them. 

That  winter  Uncle  Juan,  Mother’s  brother,  had 
been  staying  at  the  sheep  camp  by  himself.  The 
men  in  each  family  took  turns  tending  the  sheep. 
In  the  spring  there  was  work  at  the  sheep  camp 
for  the  whole  family  to  do. 
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"We  will  grind  corn  for  the  bread  today,”  said 
Mother.  "We  can  be  ready  for  the  trip  in  a few 
days.” 

Mother  brought  baskets  of  corn  from  the 
storeroom  and  put  them  on  the  floor  beside  her 
grinding  stone.  It  was  a big  stone  that  was  worn 
and  smooth.  It  had  been  used  for  many  years 
to  grind  corn. 

Mother  knelt  on  the  floor  with  the  grinding 
stone  in  front  of  her.  She  put  a handful  of  corn 
on  the  stone.  Then  she  took  another  stone  in  both 
hands.  She  rubbed  and  rolled  it  over  the  grinding 
stone  until  the  corn  was  broken  into  small  pieces. 
When  the  grains  were  all  broken,  she  scooped  up 
the  corn  and  put  it  on  Grandmother’s  grinding 
stone.  Then  she  started  to  grind  another  handful 
of  corn. 

The  Indian  women  always  grind  their  corn  by  hand.  Many 
of  them  use  stones  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  used. 


"I  will  grind  the  corn  finer,”  said  Grandmother. 

She  knelt  on  the  floor  and  started  to  grind  the 
broken  corn  on  her  stone.  She  ground  and 
ground  until  the  corn  was  fine  enough  to  use  for 
bread. 

Grinding  corn  was  not  easy.  The  two  women 
knelt  there  for  a long  time.  Sometimes  they  sang 
while  they  worked.  They  rocked  back  and  forth 
and  kept  time  with  their  song.  When  the  corn 
was  ground,  Mother  and  Grandmother  found  a 
cool  place  to  sit  down  and  rest. 

Indian  women  do  not  have  to  work  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
they  just  sit  and  talk. 


Wanena's  house  looks  like  this  inside.  On  the  floor  are 
jars  and  baskets  full  of  vegetables.  You  can  see  blankets 
and  clothes  hanging  on  the  wall  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

"Come,  children,”  said  Mother  early  the  next 
morning.  "It  is  time  to  get  up.  We  are  going 
to  the  sheep  camp  tomorrow.  I am  going  to  bake, 
and  there  are  a lot  of  other  things  to  do  today.” 

Wanena  and  Pedro  were  asleep  on  the  floor  in 
blankets.  When  they  got  up,  Mother  rolled  the 
blankets  and  put  them  near  the  wall. 

"I  am  going  for  water  now,”  she  said.  "You 
children  can  get  some  corn  husks  out  of  the 
storeroom  to  start  a fire  in  the  oven.” 
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Wanena's  mother  got  water  from  a mountain  stream. 


Mother  put  a shawl  over  her  head  and  picked 
up  the  water  jar.  She  walked  through  the  pueblo 
streets  to  the  stream. 

By  the  stream  she  met  a woman  who  had  come 
to  fill  her  jar.  The  two  women  talked  for  a while 
before  they  filled  their  water  jars. 

"We  are  going  to  our  sheep  camp  tomorrow,” 
Mother  said  to  the  woman.  "I  must  bake  bread 
today  to  take  with  us.” 
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"We  are  going  to  leave  for  our  camp  the  day 
after  tomorrow,”  said  her  neighbor. 

When  Mother  had  filled  her  jar,  she  put  it  on 
her  head  and  walked  back  to  the  house.  Wanena 
was  sitting  outside  the  house. 

"I  will  need  wood  for  the  oven,”  Mother  said 
to  her. 

"I’ll  chop  some  for  you,”  said  Wanena. 

The  oven  was  in  a corner  of  the  yard  near  the 
house.  It  was  made  of  the  kind  of  mud  called 
adobe.  The  children  had  put  a pile  of  dry  corn 
husks  on  the  ground  near  the  oven. 


Sometimes  several  ovens  are  built  close  together.  Different 
families  use  these  ovens  when  they  bake  bread. 
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Mother  made  a fire  inside  the  oven.  When 
the  husks  were  burning  well,  she  put  two  sticks 
of  wood  on  the  fire.  It  did  not  take  much  wood 
to  heat  the  adobe  oven. 

" Watch  the  fire  and  put  on  another  stick  once 
in  a while,”  she  said  to  Pedro. 

Mother  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  stirred  corn 
meal  into  a big  bowl  of  water.  When  the  dough 
was  thick,  Wanena  helped  her  mother  make  it 
into  small  loaves. 

"Come  and  see  if  the  oven  is  hot  enough,” 
called  Pedro  from  the  yard. 

Mother  went  out  to  the  oven.  Nothing  but 
ashes  was  left  of  the  husks  and  sticks.  Mother 
took  a brush  made  of  dried  grass  and  cleaned  the 
hot  ashes  out  of  the  oven. 

She  put  a loaf  on  a board  fastened  to  a long 
handle.  With  this  board  she  placed  the  loaves 
on  the  floor  of  the  hot  oven.  When  all  the  loaves 
were  inside,  she  put  a fiat  rock  over  the  hole  in 
the  oven  and  left  the  bread  to  bake. 

While  Mother  was  making  bread,  Grandmother 
was  busy  packing  for  the  trip  to  the  sheep  camp. 
She  took  strings  of  red  peppers  that  were  hanging 
on  the  storeroom  wall  and  put  them  into  a basket. 
She  filled  several  baskets  with  corn,  beans,  and 
dried  squash.  She  even  put  salt  in  a little  bag. 
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This  woman  has  put  some  of  her  loaves  in  the  oven.  When 
all  of  them  are  in,  she  will  put  a stone  in  the  doorway. 


When  the  bread  was  baked,  Mother  put  the 
loaves  in  a blanket  and  tied  them  up.  In  the 
morning  she  was  going  to  put  all  the  things  in  the 
wagon.  Then  she  made  several  trips  to  the 
stream  for  fresh  water. 

"We  must  have  enough  water  for  the  journey,” 
she  said.  "The  horses  will  need  plenty.” 

The  family  went  to  sleep  soon  after  supper  that 
night.  They  were  going  to  start  their  journey  early 
in  the  morning. 
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It  is  a long  way  from  the  pueblo  to  the  sheep  camp.  A covered 
wagon  is  used  to  haul  things  back  and  forth. 


The  Trip  to  the  Sheep  Camp 


As  soon  as  the  sun  came  up,  Father  brought 
the  horses  and  the  wagon  to  the  house.  Blankets, 
jars,  and  baskets  were  loaded  into  the  wagon. 
Father  loaded  a tent  into  the  wagon.  The  family 
would  sleep  in  the  tent  at  the  sheep  camp. 

Pedro  f rode  on  the  wagon  seat  with  his  father 
and  mother.  The  others  sat  on  blankets  among 
the  things  in  the  wagon.  Reddy  ran  beside  the 
wagon  and  barked  at  the  horses. 

"Good  bye!  Good  bye!”  the  neighbors  called  as 
the  family  drove  out  of  the  pueblo. 
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All  day  the  horses  pulled  the  heavy  wagon  over 
the  narrow  dirt  road.  Pedro’s  father  stopped 
once  in  a while  to  rest  the  horses. 

They  traveled  many  miles  that  day.  When  the 
sun  went  down,  the  family  camped  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  they  followed  the  narrow  road 
into  the  mountains.  Here  and  there  along  the 
road  fir  trees  grew.  In  other  places  there  were 
just  bushes  and  bunches  of  grass. 

On  the  way  they  met  a sheepherder  who  said, 
"Your  brother  told  me  this  noon  that  you  were 
coming.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  the  women  to 
cook  for  him.” 

"How  did  Uncle  Juan  know  we  were  coming?” 
asked  Pedro. 

"He  knew  because  we  go  every  spring  to  help 
with  the  shearing,”  said  Father. 

High  up  on  the  mountain  sides  are  flat  places  like  this  where 
the  sheep  can  find  plenty  of  grass  to  eat. 


When  Father  drove  the  wagon  into  the  sheep 
camp,  Uncle  Juan  was  there  to  meet  them. 
Everyone  talked  at  the  same  time.  The  children 
ran  about  and  played  with  the  sheep  dogs. 

The  men  unloaded  the  wagon  and  put  up  the 
tent.  Mother  and  Grandmother  cooked  supper 
over  the  fire  in  front  of  the  tent.  Uncle  Juan  liked 
the  fresh  bread. 

"Have  we  many  lambs? ” asked  Father  while 
they  were  eating  supper. 

"There  aren’t  as  many  lambs  as  last  year,” 
answered  Uncle  Juan,  shaking  his  head. 

"That  is  too  bad,”  said  Father.  "But  we  will 
have  a great  deal  of  wool  to  trade.  We  will 
bargain  with  the  trader  in  the  pueblo  who  wants 
the  wool.  His  store  is  full  of  things  that  we  want.” 

The  Indian  who  takes  care  of  the  sheep  has  a little  house. 


Some  days  Pedro  helped  his  grandfather  drive  the  sheep  from 
the  camp  to  a good  pasture  in  the  mountains. 


Trading  the  Wool 

There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  at  the 
sheep  camp.  Every  morning  Grandfather  drove 
some  of  the  sheep  to  the  pasture  ground.  They 
could  find  plenty  of  grass  to  eat.  The  sheep  and 
their  lambs  could  drink  from  the  mountain  stream. 
Reddy  and  the  other  dogs  kept  the  sheep  from 
going  too  far  away. 

Father  and  Uncle  Juan  drove  some  of  the  sheep 
into  a corral  each  day.  With  sheep  shears  they 
cut  the  wool  from  these  sheep.  Wanena  and 
Pedro  helped  the  men  tie  the  wool  into  bundles. 
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Uncle  Juan  killed  several  sheep,  and  the  women 
cooked  some  of  the  meat.  He  hung  the  rest  of  it 
on  a tree  near  the  tent. 

There  had  not  been  any  rain  for  months.  The 
air  was  very  dry  and  the  meat  would  soon  dry. 
They  would  take  the  dried  meat  home  and  save 
it  to  eat  next  winter. 

Grandfather  fastened  the  sheepskins  to  the  side 
of  the  corral  to  dry. 

"They  will  make  warm  covers  for  us  to  sleep 
under,”  he  said.  "The  nights  are  cold  here  in 
the  mountains.” 

The  women  were  busy  every  day.  They  cut 
thin  sticks  from  trees  that  grew  beside  the  stream 
and  made  baskets. 

After  supper  each  evening  the  family  sat  around 
the  fire.  They  all  joked  with  each  other,  and 
Grandfather  told  stories.  The  whole  family  liked 
to  hear  his  stories  of  long  ago. 

By  and  by  they  went  to  bed.  The  children  lay 
there  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  a mountain 
stream  near  by. 

When  all  the  sheep  were  sheared,  Pedro’s  father 
made  a trip  to  the  pueblo.  He  put  the  wool  into 
the  wagon  and  hauled  it  to  the  trader’s  store. 

The  trader  wrote  down  the  number  of  pounds 
of  wool  that  Pedro’s  father  had  brought  him. 
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The  trader  in  the  Indian  village  had  a big  store.  Indians 
went  there  to  buy  things  they  could  not  make. 

"My  children  need  shoes,  and  my  wife  needs  a 
shawl  and  a blanket,”  said  the  father.  "And 
we  will  want  some  groceries  from  the  store.” 
"The  wool  will  pay  for  all  these  things  and 
more,”  said  the  trader.  "Bring  your  family  to 
the  store  when  they  come  back  from  the  sheep 
camp.  They  can  pick  out  the  things  they  want.” 
"My  family  will  come  in,”  said  the  father. 

The  family  was  ready  to  leave  for  home  when 
he  came  back  to  the  sheep  camp.  It  was  the 
father’s  turn  to  stay  at  the  camp  and  tend  the 
sheep.  Uncle  Juan  was  going  back  to  the  pueblo 
with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

"Good  bye,”  the  children  called  to  their  father 
as  they  went  down  the  road. 

"Some  day  I’ll  be  big  enough  to  stay  and  tend 
the  sheep  and  the  lambs,”  said  Pedro. 
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The  Indians  of  the  pueblo  take  turns  doing  their  work.  Here 
are  two  pictures  that  show  people  taking  turns.  Can  you 
think  of  other  places  in  this  book  where  people  took  turns 
doing  work?  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  work  Malolo's  people 
did  when  they  took  turns?  Did  Hassan's  family  take  turns 
doing  any  work?  Did  the  Wong  family  take  turns? 


The  big  sheep  shows  where  the  camp  was.  The  big  ear  of 
corn  shows  where  the  Indians  had  their  fields. 


Planting  the  Corn 

"How  good  it  is  to  be  at  home  again,”  said 
Grandmother. 

Other  families  had  come  back  from  their  camps. 
There  were  many  things  to  talk  about. 

It  was  time  to  plant  corn.  Each  family  had  a 
corn  field  near  the  pueblo.  The  fields  had  to  be 
ready  for  planting,  and  neighbors  helped  each 
other  with  the  work.  They  went  from  one  field 
to  another. 
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When  the  fields  were  ready,  Uncle  Juan  went 
to  the  storeroom.  He  put  seed  corn  into  big 
baskets  to  take  to  the  fields.  Pedro  helped  his 
uncle. 

"When  will  we  plant  our  corn?”  he  asked.  "We 
are  all  ready.” 

"The  sun  priest  will  tell  us  when  it  is  time  to 
plant,”  said  Uncle  Juan.  "We  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait.” 

"How  will  the  sun  priest  know?”  asked  the  boy. 

"He  is  a wise  man,  my  boy.  He  knows  when  it 
is  time  for  rain  and  for  warm  weather,”  said  the 
uncle.  "Indians  of  the  pueblo  always  wait  until 
the  sun  priest  tells  them  to  do  the  planting.” 

For  a few  days  everyone  in  the  pueblo  had  to 
wait. 

One  evening  Grandmother  said,  "Listen!  I hear 
the  sun  priest  calling.” 

"Time  to  plant,”  the  sun  priest  called  from  his 
roof.  "Time  to  plant  corn.” 

"Yes,  tomorrow  is  the  time  to  plant  corn,” 
said  Uncle  Juan  to  Pedro.  "The  wise  sun  priest 
has  told  us.” 

Grandmother  took  some  corn  meal  from  a bowl. 
She  carefully  dropped  a handful  of  the  meal  into  the 
fire.  Burning  some  corn  meal  was  her  way  of  asking 
for  a good  crop. 
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These  Indians  with  hoes  are  getting  ready  to  plant  corn.  Do 
you  see  what  the  man  who  owns  the  field  has  done  to  keep 
rabbits  from  getting  into  his  corn  field? 


The  next  morning  Grandfather,  Uncle  Juan,  and 
Pedro  went  to  the  corn  fields.  They  took  the 
baskets  of  seeds  with  them. 

Uncle  Juan  filled  a sheepskin  bag  with  corn 
from  one  of  the  baskets.  He  hung  the  bag  over 
his  shoulder,  filled  another  bag,  and  gave  it  to 
Pedro. 

Grandfather  walked  in  front  of  Uncle  Juan  and 
Pedro.  With  a stick  he  dug  deep  holes  for  the  seeds. 
He  made  holes  about  two  yards  from  each  other 
all  the  way  across  the  field. 

"A  handful  of  corn  in  each  hole,  my  boy,”  said 
Uncle  Juan. 

Pedro  and  his  uncle  dropped  seeds  into  the 
holes  and  covered  them  with  dirt. 
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At  noon  everybody  stopped  to  rest  and  to  eat. 
The  men  and  boys  in  all  the  fields  ate  their  lunches. 
Pedro  had  brought  some  bread  and  meat  in  a bag. 
His  uncle  had  brought  a jar  of  water. 

After  lunch,  Grandfather  cut  bushes  with  an  ax, 
and  Pedro  carried  them  to  the  corn  field.  Uncle 
Juan  stuck  the  bushes  in  the  ground  between  the 
rows  of  planted  corn. 

The  Indians  did  this  to  protect  the  young  corn 
plants.  When  the  plants  came  up,  the  bushes 
would  keep  off  the  wind. 


Pedro  was  tired  and  glad  that  it  was  time  for  lunch. 
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Pedro  and  his  uncle  hoed  their  field.  Many  of  the  Indians 
did  nothing  to  their  corn  but  irrigate  it. 


The  spring  rain  watered  the  fields.  Soon  the 
corn  came  up.  The  men  hoed  the  fields.  The 
boys  hung  clothes  on  a stick  and  put  it  in  a field 
to  keep  birds  away.  They  didn’t  want  birds  to 
eat  the  green  leaves  of  the  young  corn. 

One  day  while  the  corn  was  still  young,  the 
wind  began  to  blow.  Yellow  dust  would  soon  fill 
the  air  and  cover  everything.  The  men  hurried 
to  the  corn  fields.  Everybody  was  afraid  the  wind 
would  blow  the  leaves  off  the  young  corn  plants. 

At  the  school  a boy  saw  the  dust  and  told  the 
teacher  that  he  saw  a storm  coming. 

" Everybody  must  help  save  the  corn,”  said  the 
teacher.  "Run  to  your  corn  fields  and  work  as 
fast  as  you  can.” 
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The  children  ran  to  help  their  fathers.  Many 
of  the  bushes  had  been  blown  away.  Some  of 
the  leaves  on  the  young  plants  had  been  blown 
off*.  Other  plants  were  nearly  covered  with  dust. 

There  were  more  bushes  in  a pile  in  a corner 
of  each  field.  Pedro  and  Wanena  ran  to  then- 
field  and  picked  up  as  many  bushes  as  they  could 
carry  and  hurried  across  the  field.  Grandfather 
and  Uncle  Juan  stuck  the  bushes  in  the  ground 
close  to  the  little  corn  plants. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  ran  the  children. 
The  wind  blew  even  harder.  It  blew  dirt  in  then- 
eyes  until  they  could  hardly  see  where  they  were 
going.  But  they  didn’t  stop  working  until  every 
plant  was  protected. 

Pedro  and  Wanena  had  to  work  fast.  The  wind  was  blowing 
the  corn  to  pieces.  Some  plants  were  covered  with  dust. 


Every  year  there  are  bad  dust  storms  where  the  pueblo 
Indians  live.  The  Indians  try  to  protect  their  corn,  but  some 
years  they  lose  their  crop.  The  wind  and  dust  kill  the  plants 
before  the  corn  is  ripe. 

When  all  their  plants  had  bushes  to  protect 
them,  the  children  and  the  two  men  went  to  help 
their  neighbors. 

At  last  one  of  the  men  said,  "We  have  saved 
almost  all  of  the  corn.  The  wind  has  broken  the 
rest  of  the  plants.  We  had  better  go  home.” 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  wind  blew. 
Yellow  dust  filled  the  air.  Yellow  dust  covered 
the  fields.  But  the  Indians  didn’t  lose  very  much 
of  their  corn. 
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The  New  School 


One  day  soon  after  the  windstorm  some  men  came 
to  the  house  and  talked  to  Uncle  Juan.  They 
talked  for  a long  time  about  a new  schoolhouse. 
They  had  been  talking  with  other  people  in  the 
pueblo,  too. 

"The  old  school  is  not  big  enough,”  the  men 
said.  "The  children  need  a library  and  a room 
where  they  can  learn  to  cook.  And  they  need  a 
workshop.” 


The  men  in  the  pueblo  liked  to  talk  things  over. 
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"We  want  the  school  built  of  adobe  bricks  just 
like  the  homes  in  our  pueblo/’  said  one  man. 

"It  will  take  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  bricks  to 
build  a bigger  school,”  said  Uncle  Juan.  "It  will 
be  a lot  of  work.” 

"Yes,”  said  one  of  the  men.  "All  the  men  in 
the  pueblo  will  have  to  help.” 

“We  should  start  making  the  brick  pretty  soon,” 
said  another  man. 

"Our  crops  must  be  taken  care  of,”  said  one  of 
the  Indians.  "But  some  of  us  can  help  with  the 
new  building.” 

"The  best  adobe  is  at  Corn  Mountain,”  said 
Uncle  Juan.  "I’ll  take  our  wagon  and  start  to 
haul  adobe  some  morning.” 

Children  went  along  when  the  men  went  for  the  adobe. 


Other  men  went  with  Uncle  Juan  to  Corn 
Mountain.  They  hauled  back  wagon  loads  of  dry 
adobe.  The  men  took  turns  making  brick  and 
working  in  the  fields.  They  mixed  water  with  the 
adobe  and  made  thick,  hard  mud.  They  mixed 
straw  and  dry  grass  in  the  mud  so  the  bricks  would 
not  fall  to  pieces. 

Some  of  the  men  made  bricks  of  the  adobe  mud. 
The  place  where  the  men  were  working  smelled  of 
wet  earth. 


The  men  had  made  a kind  of  wooden  box  that  they  used  to 
shape  the  adobe  bricks.  All  the  bricks  were  the  same  size. 


Mother  looked  at  a great  many  shawls  in  the  trader's  store 
before  she  picked  out  one  to  buy. 

At  the  Trader  s Store 

A few  days  after  the  storm  Pedro  and  Wanena 
went  to  the  trader’s  store  with  their  mother. 
Grandmother  and  the  baby  went  with  them. 

The  trader  had  not  paid  the  children’s  father 
any  money  for  the  wool.  He  had  said  that  the 
family  could  get  things  from  his  store  later. 

"I’ve  come  to  get  shoes  for  my  children,”  said 
Mother  to  the  trader. 

Pedro  and  Wanena  looked  at  shoes.  When  they 
found  shoes  that  were  the  right  size,  the  children 
put  them  on. 

They  looked  at  all  kinds  of  things  in  the  store. 
Mother  got  a new  shawl.  She  got  some  salt  and 
other  groceries. 
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"It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  fair,”  said  the 
trader  to  Grandmother.  "Are  you  making  some 
jars  to  sell  to  tourists  ?” 

"Not  yet,”  said  Grandmother.  "I  am  going  to 
get  clay  tomorrow.” 

When  they  were  ready  to  go  home,  Mother  asked, 
"Where  is  Pedro?” 

"Pedro!”  she  called. 

"I  am  here,  Mother,”  said  Pedro. 

Pedro  was  looking  at  hats.  He  put  a big  straw 
hat  on  his  head. 

"Look  at  me,”  he  said.  "I  can  wear  one  of  these 
big  hats.” 
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The  trader's  store  was  full  of  things  that  Wanena  and  Pedro 
wanted.  Pedro  tried  on  hats  and  Wanena  looked  at  dresses. 
Mother  and  Grandmother  looked  at  many  things  before  they 
told  the  trader  what  they  wanted  to  buy. 

Mother  looked  at  Pedro  in  the  big  hat.  She 
talked  with  the  trader  and  then  she  said  to  Pedro, 
"You  may  have  the  hat,  my  son.” 

"Here  is  a red  dress  that  Wanena  would  like,” 
said  the  trader. 

Wanena  looked  at  the  dress.  Then  she  looked 
at  her  mother. 

"Yes, 77  said  Mother.  "It  is  a nice  dress.  But 
we  can’t  get  you  a dress  this  year.” 
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Grandmother  showed  Wanena  how  to  pick  out  the  kind  of 
clay  that  was  best  for  making  pottery. 

Digging  Clay  for  New  Jars 

The  next  morning  Grandmother  put  a shawl  over 
her  head  and  left  the  house. 

”1  am  going  for  clay  to  make  jars,”  she  said. 
"I  will  go  to  Corn  Mountain.  It  is  a long  walk, 
but  the  best  clay  for  jars  is  there.” 

"May  I go  with  you?”  asked  Wanena.  "I  would 
like  to  make  a bowl  or  a jar  to  sell  at  the  fair.” 
"Yes,  my  child , ’ ’ answered  Grandmother.  ' ' Bring 
a basket.” 
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"It  takes  a long  time  to  learn  to  make  a good 
jar,”  said  Grandmother.  "But  I will  help  you 
make  a little  bowl.  If  you  make  a very  nice  one, 
perhaps  someone  will  buy  it.” 

"I  will  work  carefully,”  Wanena  said.  "I  will 
do  just  what  you  tell  me.” 

When  they  reached  the  mountain,  Grandmother 
filled  their  baskets  with  clay  that  they  dug  out 
of  the  ground.  Then  they  sat  down  on  the  ground 
to  rest. 

When  Wanena  and  her  grandmother  worked  together,  they 
often  stopped  to  talk.  Wanena  had  learned  many  things 
by  working  and  talking  with  her  grandmother. 


"Look!  There  will  be  lots  of  peaches  this  year,” 
said  Grandmother. 

Close  to  the  mountain  were  some  peach  trees. 
Each  family  in  the  pueblo  took  care  of  a few 
trees.  In  the  fall  they  dried  the  fruit  and  saved 
it  for  winter. 

"It  will  be  a long  time  before  the  peaches  are 
ripe,”  said  Wanena. 

Grandmother  and  Wanena  put  their  baskets  of 
clay  on  their  heads  and  walked  back  to  the  pueblo. 
When  they  were  almost  home,  they  met  Pedro  and 
his  dog.  Wanena  called  to  Pedro. 

"I  am  going  to  make  a bowl  to  sell  at  the  fair,” 
she  said. 

"That  is  good  work  for  girls,”  said  Pedro.  "But 
I’m  going  to  watch  the  men.  They  are  starting 
to  build  the  schoolhouse.” 

Pedro  ran  to  the  schoolhouse.  Reddy  ran  after 
him. 

The  adobe  bricks  had  dried  quickly.  Men  were 
building  the  walls  of  the  schoolhouse.  They  laid 
the  bricks  row  on  row  and  stuck  them  together 
with  soft  mud. 

Other  boys  were  there  and  Pedro  sat  down  on 
the  ground  with  his  friends.  They  stayed  there  for 
a long  time  watching  the  men  work.  The  boys 
just  watched  and  didn’t  even  talk  to  each  other. 
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The  Indians  in  the  pueblo  use  mud  to  make  many  things. 
They  call  the  mud  adobe.  The  picture  shows  three  different 
ways  the  Indians  use  adobe.  In  the  first  picture,  what  are 
the  men  using  to  make  the  bricks  stay  together  in  the  wall? 
What  are  the  bricks  made  of?  What  is  the  woman  in  the  next 
picture  doing?  In  the  other  picture,  what  is  the  girl  doing? 
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Grandmother  did  some  of  her  work  inside  the  house.  But 
she  was  used  to  working  outdoors  when  she  made  pottery. 

Clay  Jars  and  Bowls 

Wanena  helped  her  grandmother  get  the  clay- 
ready.  Some  of  it  was  in  hard  dry  lumps  and 
Grandmother  pounded  it  into  fine  yellow  dust. 

Then  she  said  to  Wanena,  "Go  and  play  now,  my 
child.  That  is  all  the  work  we  will  do  today.” 

Next  day  Wanena  and  Grandmother  sat  on  the 
ground  outside  the  house  to  work.  Wanena  poured 
water  from  a big  bowl  on  a pile  of  the  fine  yellow 
dust. 
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The  old  woman  and  the  girl  stirred  yellow  dust 
and  water  together  with  their  hands.  They  mixed 
it  and  mixed  it  until  it  was  smooth. 

At  last  Grandmother  said  it  was  smooth  enough. 
She  handed  a lump  of  the  wet  clay  to  Wanena. 

"This  lump  is  big  enough  for  the  bottom  of 
your  bowl,”  she  said. 

Grandmother  told  Wanena  how  to  make  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl.  She  told  her  to  smooth  a 
lump  of  clay  into  a flat,  round  piece. 

"Scrape  it  with  a sharp  stone,”  she  said. 

Wanena  worked  carefully.  At  last  Grandmother 
said  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  was  all  right.  She 
told  Wanena  to  shape  some  clay  into  a roll. 

"Is  this  roll  long  enough?”  Wanena  asked. 

"Try  it,”  said  her  grandmother. 

Wanena  laid  the  roll  of  clay  around  the  bottom 
of  her  bowl.  Wanena  broke  off  a little  piece, 
and  then  the  roll  was  just  long  enough  to  go 
around.  She  made  another  roll  and  laid  it  on 
top  of  the  first  one. 

Wanena  smoothed  the  inside  and  the  outside 
of  the  bowl.  She  laid  more  rolls  of  clay  around 
and  around  on  the  bowl  until  the  sides  were  high 
enough.  She  liked  the  smell  of  wet  clay. 

Grandmother  was  working  on  her  water  jar  at 
the  same  time.  They  worked  most  of  that  day. 
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"We  will  leave  our  bowl  and  jar  outdoors  to  get 
dry,”  said  Grandmother. 

"How  long  will  it  take?”  asked  Wanena. 

"It  will  take  several  days,  my  child,”  answered 
her  grandmother.  "The  clay  must  get  very  hard 
before  we  can  paint  it.” 

A few  days  later  Wanena’s  grandmother  said  that 
it  was  time  to  paint  the  bowl. 

This  Indian  woman  is  smoothing  a roll  of  clay  on  her  jar. 
The  jar  she  is  working  on  has  not  been  painted. 


Wanena  learned  to  make  the  designs  that  the  women  in  her 
family  used  when  they  made  pottery. 

In  the  storeroom  Grandmother  had  bowls  full 
of  dry  clay  that  she  used  to  make  paint. 

There  were  little  bowls  full  of  white,  yellow,  and 
brown  clay.  Grandmother  had  gone  several  miles 
from  the  pueblo  and  had  dug  clay  of  different  colors. 

Wanena  brought  the  bowl  full  of  white  clay  to 
her  grandmother.  The  old  woman  mixed  water 
with  the  clay,  and  then  Wanena  stirred  it  until  it 
was  smooth  paint. 

Grandmother  gave  Wanena  a brush  made  of  a 
stick  and  rabbit  fur.  Wanena  painted  her  bowl 
inside  and  outside  with  the  paint  made  of  white 
clay.  She  was  proud  of  her  work. 

"Now  the  bowl  must  dry  again,”  said  Grand- 
mother. 
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The  potter  is  painting  her  jar  with  a brush  made  of  fur.  When 
the  paint  has  dried,  she  will  harden  the  jar  in  a fire. 


Next  morning  Grandmother  put  a bowl  of  yellow 
paint  and  one  of  brown  paint  on  the  ground  beside 
Wanena.  She  showed  the  girl  how  to  paint  a 
squash-flower  design  on  each  side  of  her  bowl. 

Wanena  painted  the  squash  flowers  yellow  and 
the  leaves  brown.  For  this  work  she  used  a brush 
made  of  grass.  At  last  the  design  was  done. 

"Now  the  bowl  can  be  baked,”  she  said. 
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When  Grandmother’s  jar  was  also  ready,  she  put 
the  jar  and  the  bowl  on  the  ground.  She  built  a 
fire  around  them.  Wanena  sat  on  the  ground  and 
watched  Grandmother. 

The  fire  burned  for  a long  time  and  the  clay 
bowl  and  the  jar  got  very  hot  in  the  ashes.  When 
the  fire  had  gone  out  and  the  ashes  were  cold, 
Grandmother  got  Wanena’s  bowl  out  with  a stick. 

"Oh,  my  yellow  squash  flower  is  red  now,”  said 
Wanena. 

"Yes,  and  the  brown  paint  has  turned  black,” 
said  Grandmother.  "That  is  what  the  fire  does  to 
the  colors  in  the  design.  And  besides  it  makes  the 
paint  hard.”  A little  later  Grandmother  said, 
"You  have  made  a good  bowl,  my  child.  It  is  a 
good  design,  and  there  isn’t  a crack  in  it.” 

Wanena  had  been  afraid  that  her  bowl  would  be  cracked. 


When  Uncle  Juan  came  home,  he  said,  "Some 
men  came  to  the  pueblo  yesterday.  They  looked 
at  our  new  school.  The  men  want  Grandmother  to 
teach  the  girls  at  school  to  make  clay  jars.” 

"I  hope  you  will  come  to  school,  Grandmother,” 
said  Wanena. 

"Maybe  I will,”  said  Grandmother.  "Someone 
should  teach  the  pueblo  girls  to  make  pottery.” 
"The  men  also  asked  an  old  man  to  teach  the 
boys  to  make  silver  jewelry,”  said  Uncle  Juan. 

"Is  he  going  to  come  to  the  school?”  said  Pedro. 
"Yes.  He  said  he  would  teach  the  boys  to  make 
silver  jewelry,”  said  Uncle  Juan.  "Pueblo  boys 
should  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  their  fathers.” 


This  Indian  makes  silver  jewelry.  The  Indians  wear  it  and 
also  sell  it  to  tourists  who  come  to  the  pueblo. 


The  men  of  the  pueblo  dance  a rain  dance  every  summer. 
They  always  do  the  rain  dance  the  same  way. 


The  Rain  Dance 


One  day  late  in  the  summer  Uncle  said,  "We 
need  rain.  The  fields  are  dry,  and  our  corn  will 
be  killed  if  we  have  more  dry  weather.” 

"There  is  only  a little  water  in  the  river,”  said 
Grandmother. 

"The  men  of  the  pueblo  are  going  to  dance  the 
rain  dance  tomorrow,”  said  Uncle  Juan. 

"Will  the  rain  dance  bring  the  rain,  Uncle?” 
asked  Pedro. 

"Yes,  the  rain  always  comes  after  the  dance,” 
answered  his  uncle.  "The  wise  men  of  the  pueblo 
have  told  us  when  to  dance.” 
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Next  morning  Pedro  and  Wanena  got  up  early 
to  watch  the  dance.  People  were  sitting  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  waiting. 

"Here  they  come!”  someone  said. 

Pedro  saw  a line  of  men  coming  into  the  pueblo. 
The  men  wore  clothes  of  many  colors  and  wore 
funny  faces.  They  danced  slowly  at  first  and  then 
faster  and  faster. 

When  each  dance  was  over,  some  of  the  dancers 
gave  presents  to  children  who  were  watching  them. 
At  last  one  of  the  dancers  gave  Pedro  a present. 
He  made  a noise  to  make  Wanena  afraid  and  then 
gave  her  a present. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  before  the  last  dance 
was  over.  The  dancers  left  the  pueblo  and  the 
people  went  back  to  their  homes. 

The  people  in  the  pueblo  watch  the  rain  dance  from  the 
ground  and  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 


Here  are  some  of  the  gardens  near  the  river.  What  have  the 
Indian  women  done  to  keep  the  rabbits  out? 


"I  must  carry  water  to  my  garden,”  said  Grand- 
mother soon  after  the  rain  dance. 

Near  the  river  were  some  small  gardens  that 
belonged  to  the  people  who  lived  in  the  pueblo. 
Grandmother  had  planted  onions,  beans,  peppers, 
and  squash  in  her  garden.  The  squash  and  peppers 
needed  water. 

Sometimes  the  weather  was  dry  for  months  and 
months  at  the  pueblo.  Then  Grandmother  and  the 
other  women  had  to  carry  water  from  the  river 
to  water  their  vegetables. 
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The  sun  was  high  in  the  sky  before  Grandmother 
left  her  garden  and  went  back  to  the  house.  She 
looked  at  the  sky  and  saw  that  a storm  was  coming. 

"The  rain  will  save  the  corn,”  she  said. 

Soon  the  sun  was  covered.  The  sky  was  dark. 
Big  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  Faster  and  faster 
fell  the  drops.  Men  and  women  stood  in  their 
doorways  watching  the  rain  fall  and  talking  to 
each  other  about  it.  They  liked  the  sound  and 
the  smell  of  rain. 

It  rained  so  hard  that  streams  of  water  ran 
down  the  streets  of  the  pueblo.  Before  it  stopped 
raining,  the  river  was  almost  full  of  muddy  water. 

"The  earth  is  soaked,”  said  Uncle.  "And  the 
crops  are  safe.” 

"Rain  always  comes  after  the  dance,”  said 
Grandmother.  "The  dry  weather  is  over.” 

It  does  not  rain  very  often  where  the  pueblo  Indians  live. 

But  when  it  does  rain,  it  rains  very  hard. 


Other  families  had  peach  trees  near  Corn  Mountain.  That 
was  the  only  place  where  the  Indians  raised  any  fruit. 


Drying  Peaches 

The  day  after  the  rain  Uncle  Juan  brought  a 
basket  of  peaches  to  the  house. 

"Most  of  the  peaches  are  ripe  now,”  he  said. 

"Did  the  rain  hurt  the  fruit?”  asked  Mother. 

"Yes,  a lot  of  peaches  dropped  to  the  ground 
yesterday,”  Uncle  said.  "We  must  pick  the  ones 
that  are  left  on  the  trees  and  dry  them.” 

Uncle  Juan  got  out  the  wagon,  and  the  whole 
family  went  to  the  peach  orchard.  Grandfather 
and  Uncle  Juan  picked  the  fruit  off  the  trees. 
The  others  picked  up  a lot  of  peaches  that  were 
on  the  ground. 
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The  women  and  children  broke  each  peach  into 
halves  and  laid  the  pieces  on  the  rocks  to  dry. 

In  the  evening  Uncle  Juan  drove  back  to  the 
pueblo.  But  Grandfather  stayed  several  days  at 
the  peach  orchard.  Every  day  he  turned  the 
peaches  over. 

The  peaches  were  dry  when  Uncle  Juan  came 
back  from  the  pueblo.  Then  the  men  put  the  dried 
fruit  in  baskets  and  hauled  it  home. 

"We  will  have  plenty  of  stewed  peaches  next 
winter,”  said  Mother. 


Each  family  that  had  fruit  trees  dried  their  peaches. 


Reddy  smelled  rabbits  in  the  bushes  and  chased  them  out. 


A Rabbit  Hunt 

One  day  Uncle  Juan  and  Pedro  were  going  rabbit 
hunting.  Pedro  called  to  Reddy,  his  dog. 

"We  need  you  to  help  us  catch  rabbits,”  he 
said. 

Reddy  ran  ahead  of  Pedro  and  Uncle  Juan.  He 
sniffed  among  bushes  and  stuck  his  nose  into  holes 
in  the  ground.  Pedro  and  his  uncle  hit  the  bushes 
with  sticks  as  they  tramped  along. 

Suddenly  Reddy  barked.  A rabbit  jumped  from 
under  a bush  ahead  of  him.  Reddy  ran  after  the 
rabbit,  but  the  rabbit  ran  faster  than  the  dog 
and  went  down  a hole.  Reddy  put  his  nose  into 
the  hole  and  then  began  to  dig. 

"Lie  down!”  said  Pedro. 
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Uncle  Juan  and  the  other  Indians  went  hunting  only  when 
they  needed  meat  or  wanted  skins  and  fur. 

Pedro  made  Reddy  lie  down  while  Uncle  built  a 
fire  at  one  end  of  the  rabbit  hole. 

"You  must  watch  the  other  end  of  the  hole,” 
said  Uncle  to  Pedro. 

"There  it  is,”  he  said  and  pointed.  "You  stand 
by  that  end  of  the  hole,  my  boy.  The  smoke  from 
the  fire  at  this  end  will  drive  out  the  rabbit.” 

Pedro  knelt  down  and  held  his  stick  ready. 
Suddenly  the  rabbit  jumped  out.  But  before  Pedro 
could  hit  him,  he  jumped  back  into  his  hole. 

"We’ll  try  again,”  said  Uncle.  He  knelt  on 
the  ground  and  blew  the  smoke  into  the  hole.  The 
rabbit  didn’t  come  out  for  a few  minutes.  But 
soon  there  was  so  much  smoke  in  the  hole  that 
the  rabbit  had  to  come  out. 
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This  time  Pedro  hit  him  with  the  stick.  Reddy 
jumped  around  and  barked.  Uncle  Juan  picked  up 
the  dead  rabbit,  and  they  went  on.  Reddy  went 
from  bush  to  bush  and  soon  found  another  rabbit. 
It  didn’t  take  long  to  catch  it. 

When  they  had  five  rabbits,  Uncle  Juan  said, 
"We  have  plenty  of  rabbits.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
go  home.” 

Mother  made  rabbit  stew  for  supper. 

"We  will  dry  the  skins,”  said  Uncle  Juan.  "The 
fur  will  make  good  mittens.” 

"I  want  some  of  the  fur  to  make  new  paint 
brushes,”  said  Grandmother. 

As  soon  as  Pedro  and  Uncle  Juan  had  enough  rabbits  for 
supper,  they  stopped  hunting  and  went  home. 


These  pictures  show  several  different  kinds  of  food  that  the 
pueblo  Indians  have.  They  raise  five  of  these  foods.  The 
other  food  they  do  not  raise.  Do  you  know  which  one  it  is? 
How  do  the  Indians  get  that  kind  of  food? 
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Wsnena  took  her  bowl  and  asked  the  trader  to  sell  it. 


Tourists  Come  to  the  Fair 

One  morning  Mother  cooked  a lot  of  meat  and 
vegetables.  She  roasted  a great  many  ears  of 
corn.  Visitors  had  come  to  the  pueblo  for  the 
fair.  It  was  a holiday  and  there  would  be  feasting 
and  dancing.  Each  family  wanted  to  have  plenty 
of  food  ready  for  the  visitors.  They  were  proud 
of  their  pueblo. 

Grandmother  had  taken  her  jars  to  the  trader 
that  morning.  He  put  them  in  the  store  where 
everybody  could  see  them. 

"Will  you  sell  my  bowl,  too?”  asked  Wanena. 
She  held  the  bowl  up  for  the  trader  to  see. 

"Did  you  make  this  nice  bowl?”  he  asked. 

"Yes,”  said  Wanena.  "Grandmother  showed  me 
how.” 
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"It’s  a nice  shape.  Perhaps  someone  will  buy 
it,”  said  the  trader. 

Other  women  of  the  pueblo  had  brought  jars  to 
the  trader.  Some  men  had  brought  some  silver 
jewelry.  There  were  baskets  and  some  dolls  made  of 
wood.  Indians  from  other  pueblos  had  hauled  in 
skins,  blankets,  and  baskets  to  sell. 

Grandmother  sat  on  the  ground  outside  the  store 
with  some  other  women.  Wanena  and  the  baby 
stayed  with  her. 

People  who  came  to  the  store  stopped  to  talk  with 
the  women.  Not  all  of  the  visitors  were  Indians. 
There  were  many  tourists  who  had  come  to  see  the 
pueblo. 


In  his  store  the  trader  keeps  things  to  sell  to  the  Indians. 
He  buys  things  that  the  Indians  make. 


Here  is  another  picture  of  a dance  with  the  people  watching 
it.  Many  tourists  come  to  see  the  dances. 

Wanena  looked  at  every  tourist  who  came  out  of 
the  store.  She  hoped  someone  would  be  carrying 
her  bowl.  Several  times  she  went  into  the  store 
to  look.  But  when  the  family  went  home,  Wanena’s 
bowl  was  still  in  the  store. 

"No  one  wants  to  buy  my  bowl,”  she  said. 

"The  fair  lasts  three  days,  my  child,”  said 
Grandmother.  "Other  tourists  will  come  tomorrow. 
Perhaps  someone  will  buy  it.” 

In  the  evening  there  was  a feast  in  each  house. 
The  men  danced  around  a fire  and  the  women  sang 
and  clapped  their  hands. 
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Wanena  tried  to  keep  her  eyes  open  until  the 
dancing  was  over,  but  by  and  by  she  fell  asleep 
on  the  ground  near  the  fire. 

Next  day  many  tourists  went  to  the  trader’s  store. 
They  liked  to  bargain  for  pottery  and  for  silver 
jewelry.  They  bought  many  things,  but  no  one 
bought  Wanena’s  bowl  that  day. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  fair  Wanena  and  Pedro 
were  in  the  store  and  some  tourists  had  come  in. 
A man  and  his  little  girl  were  looking  at  Wanena’s 
bowl.  Then  they  looked  at  other  bowls  and  jars. 
They  also  looked  at  wooden  dolls. 

The  trader  picked  up  Wanena’s  bowl  and  said  to 
the  little  girl,  "An  Indian  girl  about  your  size 
made  this  bowl.  Her  name  is  Wanena.” 

"Can  we  buy  Wanena’s  bowl?”  the  girl  asked  her 
father.  "I  like  it  better  than  the  dolls.” 

"Yes,”  said  her  father.  "I  like  it,  too.  I will 
buy  this  jar  and  this  piece  of  silver  jewelry.” 

The  tourist  paid  the  trader  for  the  things.  Then 
the  girl  turned  toward  Wanena. 

"Good  bye,”  she  said  to  her. 

"Good  bye,”  said  Wanena. 

Wanena  went  home  to  tell  Mother  that  the  bowl 
was  sold. 

"If  I make  more  bowls  to  sell,  perhaps  I can 
buy  that  red  dress  to  wear  to  school,”  she  said. 
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When  the  Indians  sat  on  their  roots,  neighbors  could  talk 
to  each  other.  And  everyone  could  hear  the  sun  priest  when 
he  told  them  what  to  do. 


Storing  the  Corn 


The  people  in  the  pueblo  rested  for  several  days 
after  the  fair  was  over.  They  had  worked  hard 
all  summer.  The  fall  weather  had  come. 

The  rains  had  watered  their  fields.  The  corn 
was  ripe  and  it  would  soon  be  time  for  the  harvest. 
There  was  enough  corn  for  food  and  for  planting 
next  spring. 

Every  day  the  people  waited  for  the  wise  sun 
priest  to  tell  them  when  to  harvest  their  corn. 
Every  evening  the  men  and  women  sat  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  their  houses,  listening. 
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At  last  they  heard  the  sun  priest  call  out.  The 
harvest  work  would  start  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning  the  women  heard  the  men  singing 
a harvest  song  as  the  wagons  left  the  pueblo. 

Soon  wagons  piled  high  with  corn  were  coming 
from  the  fields.  Women  and  girls  pulled  the  husks 
from  the  ears  and  spread  the  corn  on  the  fiat  roofs 
to  dry.  The  husks  were  saved  to  burn  in  the 
ovens. 

It  took  several  days  to  pick  all  the  corn.  The 
men  and  boys  sang  while  they  worked.  They  were 
hungry  when  they  came  from  the  fields.  The  women 
roasted  ears  of  corn  and  cooked  bowls  of  meat. 

Next  week  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  roofs  were 
dry  and  the  men  piled  them  in  their  storerooms. 

"Tomorrow  we  will  grind  corn  meal,”  said  Mother 
to  Wanena.  "We  will  bake  bread  so  that  your 
uncle  can  take  some  to  the  sheep  camp.” 

"I’m  going  to  drive  to  the  camp  with  you,”  said 
Pedro  to  his  uncle.  "Maybe  Father  will  drive  back 
and  let  me  stay  there  with  you.” 

"No,”  said  his  uncle.  "You  will  come  back  with 
your  father.  You  can  stay  at  the  camp  to  tend 
the  lambs  and  shear  the  sheep  when  you  are  older.” 
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With  Machinery 


A CHAPTER  FOR  TEACHERS 


With  Machinery 

A CHAPTER  FOR  TEACHERS 

This  book  is  to  help  children  understand  the  place 
of  machinery  in  our  world  by  showing  a contrasting 
picture.  Machines  furnish  us  with  food,  clothes  and 
houses,  transportation  and  communication,  art  and 
recreation — to  an  extent  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
overlook. 

By  showing  how  some  peoples  make  provision  for 
such  needs  in  much  simpler  ways,  this  book  opens  the 
way  to  an  understanding  of  our  own  dependence  on 
machinery.  Reading  about  people  who  don’t  build 
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machinery,  who  develop  ways  of  living  to  fit  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  find  themselves,  helps  a child 
to  understand  the  changes  which  the  machine  has 
brought  in  our  own  lives. 

The  chapter  People  Without  Machinery  tells  children 
why  this  book  was  written.  It  is  important  for  the 
teacher  to  have  this  chapter  clearly  in  mind  before  the 
book  is  studied.  But  each  teacher  should  use  her  own 
judgment  about  using  the  chapter  as  an  introduction 
to  the  book  for  the  children.  Some  teachers  may 
decide  that  the  contrast  between  our  own  life  and  the 
simpler,  machineless  life  will  be  clearer  after  one  or 
more  of  the  stories  have  been  read.  Some  may  prefer 
to  teach  this  chapter  last  of  all. 

Because  there  is  no  one  certain  place  where  this  idea 
of  People  Without  Machinery  can  be  taught  once  and 
for  all,  the  words  in  this  chapter  are  not  listed  in  the 
vocabulary.  But  great  care  has  been  used  to  make  the 
chapter  easy  to  read.  If  the  teacher  wants  to  use  the 
chapter  before  the  children’s  vocabularies  are  large 
enough  for  it  to  be  read  easily,  the  class  can  be  helped 
more  than  usual,  or  the  teacher  can  have  it  read  to 
the  class  by  a good  reader. 

Whenever  taught,  and  whatever  the  means  of  teach- 
ing, this  chapter  needs  plenty  of  discussion  with  in- 
formation contributed  by  the  children.  Projects  in 
art,  writing,  or  dramatization  may  arise  from  the 
reading  of  a single  sentence.  If  they  make  for  under- 
standing of  fife  without  machinery  or  understanding 
of  our  life  with  machinery,  the  time  consumed  will  be 
well  spent. 
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However,  children  cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
fully  the  idea  of  this  introductory  chapter  until  they 
have  studied  the  stories  that  follow  it.  The  subject  is 
so  large,  with  implications  that  even  some  adult  minds 
do  not  get,  that  there  might  be  a possibility  of  never 
getting  farther  than  the  introduction.  It  might  be 
wise,  for  instance,  to  side-track  any  discussions  that 
lead  into  the  subject  of  power — a rather  hard,  abstract 
idea  at  this  grade  level. 

There  is  no  one  right  way  to  teach  the  other  chapters 
of  this  book.  They  can  be  taught  in  a different  way 
each  year,  but  the  emphasis  will  always  point  to  the 
differences  that  machines  make  in  peoples’  ways  of 
living.  It  may  well  be  that  the  first  project  suggested 
when  the  introduction  is  studied  will  set  the  style  of 
project  for  the  whole  study — whether  in  art,  writing, 
or  dramatization. 

Children  who  have  previously  studied  Peter’s  Family , 
David’s  Friends , Susan’s  Neighbors , and  perhaps  Center- 
ville, have  had  good  preparation  for  making  intelligent 
comparisons.  For  several  years  they  have  been  answer- 
ing two  important  questions:  Is  this  situation  like  one 
in  our  own  community?  and  Is  this  situation  different 
from  that  in  our  community? 

There  are  so  many  opportunities  for  studying  one’s 
own  community  in  this  book  that  no  one  group  of 
children  could  hope  to  make  a complete  study.  Such 
a study  would  mean  an  extended  project  covering  all 
mechanical  production  and  distribution. 

It  would  be  profitable  for  the  children  to  get  a general 
idea  of  the  means  used  by  people  in  simple  cultures  to 
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obtain  food,  shelter,  clothes,  transportation,  and  the  like. 
There  are  comparatively  few  steps  between  production 
and  consumption — the  farmer  raises  his  grain,  cuts  and 
threshes  it  himself,  and  then  eats  it. 

Then  by  contrast  children  can  study  in  detail  the 
production  of  food,  for  example,  for  people  in  their  own 
community — or  of  clothes,  recreation,  or  any  of  the 
community  needs.  They  cannot  help  but  see  some  of 
the  differences  and  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
part  that  machinery  has  played  in  changing  man’s 
mode  of  life. 

Teachers  need  to  control  children’s  discussions  in 
order  to  avoid  statements  that  the  simpler  ways  of 
living  are  either  better  or  worse  than  our  more  com- 
plicated ways.  The  happiness  of  peoples  cannot  be 
compared.  This  book  is  planned  to  express  neither 
pity  for,  nor  envy  of,  people  who  live  without  machinery. 
Each  mode  of  living  has  its  own  satisfactions  as  well  as 
its  own  problems. 

The  stories  in  the  book  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  complexity  of  life.  The  first  one,  about  an  un- 
named island,  is  based  upon  Samoan  life.  The  people 
have  practically  no  machinery  and  very  few  simple 
tools.  To  simplify  further,  there  is  no  reference  to  trade 
or  the  use  of  anything  not  produced  by  these  people. 

In  the  chapter  about  the  Lapps  a little  more  complex 
mode  of  life  is  shown.  The  Lapps  have  better  tools, 
such  as  knives,  axes,  and  guns.  They  trade,  and  they 
do  rely  to  an  extent  upon  manufactured  goods  so 
obtained.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  them  existing 
without  these  things  from  the  outside  world. 
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The  Egyptian  chapter  introduces  a machine — a water- 
wheel used  for  irrigation.  The  children  may  even  argue 
about  the  potter’s  wheel,  and  it  might  be  well  for  them 
to  learn  at  this  time  that  the  answers  to  certain  questions 
depend  upon  definition.  Whether  they  decide  that  the 
potter’s  wheel  is  a tool  or  a machine  is  really  immaterial, 
as  the  value  will  lie  in  the  discussion. 

Like  the  Egyptian  farmer,  the  Chinese  rice  grower 
has  a water-wheel  for  irrigation.  The  rather  simple 
commercial  transactions  engaged  in  by  the  Egyptian 
become  more  complex  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  farmer. 
Incidentally,  the  factor  system,  under  which  the  city 
capitalist  supplies  materials  to  outside  labor,  is  the 
forerunner  of  our  own  factory  system. 

The  Indian  village  in  the  last  chapter  is  not  named, 
but  the  authors  had  in  mind  Zuni  as  a setting.  The 
Zuni  people  still  live  very  simply,  but  they  do  use  some 
of  the  white  man’s  inventions.  A realistic  story  of  the 
Zunis  might  well  contain  enough  apparent  contradic- 
tions to  puzzle  the  average  reader.  For  instance,  they 
buy  pop  and  chewing  gum  and  canned  axle  grease. 
Many  of  them  sleep  in  iron  beds.  Yet  they  go  miles 
to  collect  salt,  one  of  our  cheapest  commodities.  While 
the  authors  have  not  included  such  material  in  the 
story,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind  some 
of  these  exceptions  to  a life  without  machinery. 

There  are  certain  themes  that  recur  in  the  stories. 
For  example,  repeated  situations  soon  show  that  all 
these  people  are  more  affected  by  climate  than  are 
peoples  who  use  machinery.  Dress,  housing,  trans- 
portation are  determined  largely  by  such  things  as 
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temperature  and  rainfall.  In  one  case  life  depends  on 
the  annual  flood;  in  another  case  life  itself  is  threatened 
by  flood.  It  is  essential  then  for  the  stories  to  show 
whether  each  place  is  in  a region  that  is  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  inland  or  by  the  sea.  The  children’s  study 
of  their  own  community  and  its  machinery  will  show 
how  people  are  becoming  more  independent  of  climate. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  beyond  possible 
understandings  at  this  grade  level.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  get  beyond  the  children’s  depth  by  references 
to  the  "long  day”  or  the  "long  night”  of  the  Arctic, 
or  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  water  over  land  trans- 
portation. To  develop  such  ideas  at  this  grade  level 
would  interfere  with  the  essential  social  studies  purpose 
of  this  book — to  show  some  peoples  who  live  by  using 
simple  technics  that  are  adjusted  to  circumstances. 

Another  difference  between  the  lives  of  these  peoples 
and  our  own  lies  in  the  matter  of  recreation.  Often 
these  peoples  are  seen  having  a good  time  as  they  work, 
enjoying  each  other’s  company  and  the  work  itself. 
We  so  distinctly  separate  work  and  recreation  that 
even  people  who  thoroughly  enjoy  their  work  consider 
recreation  as  a thing  apart  from  work.  Children  who 
study  recreation  in  their  own  community  will  find  it 
almost  entirely  commercialized  and  organized  for  its 
own  sake.  Certainly  there  would  be  advantages  in 
learning  that  there  are  people  who  are  happy  when  busy. 

There  are  other  recurrent  themes  such  as  dependence 
upon  manual  labor,  trading,  building,  storing.  These 
characteristics  of  simple  cultures  are  not  set  forth  in 
so  many  words;  they  are  shown  by  repeated  incidents. 
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Two  types  of  illustrations  are  used  to  supplement  the 
implications  of  the  stories.  First,  there  are  photographic 
illustrations,  not  of  the  particular  narrative  being  told, 
but  of  the  setting  in  which  the  story  takes  place.  For 
example,  there  is  a picture,  not  of  Malolo’s  home,  but 
of  a typical  Samoan  dwelling.  Legends  are  added  to 
explain  these  photographs,  and  the  legends  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  book.  The  pictures  and  legends  say, 
"'This  is  the  way  people  live  without  machinery.” 

Besides  these  photographs,  there  are  artists’  drawings 
and  legends  to  illustrate  the  text,  to  add  interest,  and 
to  explain  simply  what  might  prove  complex  in  words. 
Certain  of  these  drawings,  and  the  accompanying- 
legends,  have  been  designed  to  give  clearer  meaning  to 
some  of  the  important  social  ideas  that  are  contained 
in  the  stories.  For  example,  the  first  of  these  is  on 
page  19.  It  shows  that  the  people  find  a variety  of 
foods  growing  wild.  Although  they  do  cultivate  one 
crop,  their  agriculture  is  comparatively  effortless. 

These  " study  pages”  provide  jumping-off  places  for 
various  projects.  While  studying  these  pages  children 
may  search  for  answers  to  such  questions  as:  How  is  our 
food  obtained?  How  do  we  get  the  material  for  our 
clothes?  How  do  we  go  to  town? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  more  real  learning  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  thorough  study  of  a small  ques- 
tion than  by  any  superficial  consideration  of  a larger 
one.  For  instance,  eight-year-olds  could  hardly  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  whole  food  supply  of  their  community. 
But  they  can  investigate  and  clearly  understand  some 
details  of  the  situation.  A fairly  good  answer  can  be 
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had  to  the  question:  How  is  our  community  supplied 
with  fruit?  or  How  is  our  community  supplied  with 
dairy  products?  Or  children  can  really  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  principal  agricultural  crop  of  a com- 
munity and  what  becomes  of  it. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able, to  list  all  the  kinds  of  things  children  might  do  in 
connection  with  these  study  pages.  The  things  done 
in  different  schools  will  vary  as  much  as  the  communi- 
ties themselves  vary.  Choice  of  the  particular  project 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  previous  school  experience 
of  the  children.  If  a class  has  studied  the  milk  supply 
of  the  community  in  first  grade,  and  the  fruit  supply  in 
second  grade,  then  a new  project  will  give  a more 
exciting  approach  to  the  basic  idea. 

These  projects — which  are  a matter  of  finding  answers 
to  the  kind  of  questions  merely  suggested  here — can  be 
the  basis  for  the  children’s  more  active  work.  Investi- 
gation and  the  preparation  of  a report  about  the  meat 
supply  in  the  community  would  teach  social  ideas  better 
at  this  grade  level  than  making  a sand-table  exhibit  of 
a Samoan  village. 

To  show  the  simpler  method  (the  Samoan  sand-table, 
for  example)  without  the  contrasting  method  in  our 
own  way  of  living,  might  easily  lead  to  unauthentic 
and  superficial  information  about  the  merely  pictur- 
esque. Occasionally  some  work  might  be  planned  to 
deal  with  contrasts — a collection  of  pictures,  for  example, 
showing  Samoan  handicrafts  and  another  showing  local 
crafts.  Or  a booklet  describing  cooking  methods  in 
Samoa  and  cooking  methods  in  the  children’s  own  homes. 
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Any  of  the  study  page  projects  can  be  used  for  experi- 
ence in  painting,  in  dramatizing,  map-making,  picture 
collecting  and  exhibit  arranging,  excursions  and  report- 
ing parties,  or  the  more  original  occupations  thought 
of  by  children  and  teachers.  To  aid  the  teacher  in 
avoiding  side-tracks  that  will  shunt  the  interest  away 
from  the  main  line  of  learning,  there  are  listed  below 
some  statements  of  the  social  ideas  expressed  or  implied 
on  these  particular  study  pages. 

Page  19.  Because  of  a favorable  climate  and  sparse 
population,  the  people  of  Samoa  could  live  entirely  upon 
food  that  grows  wild.  The  agriculture  that  they  prac- 
tice is  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  a wild  plant  and 
the  occasional  planting  of  trees.  Their  diet  is  not 
limited  to  one  kind  of  food  but  is  much  more  limited 
than  the  diet  of  many  people  of  other  cultures. 

Page  34.  Materials  for  clothing  and  other  articles  re- 
quire some  sort  of  processing.  The  Samoans  labor- 
iously make  mats  out  of  native  materials  with  no  other 
tools  than  their  hands  and  find  many  different  uses  for 
the  product  of  their  skill.  They  do  not,  however, 
solve  the  problem  of  providing  material  for  clothing 
by  using  the  same  skill.  Instead,  they  have  developed 
a process  that  seems  to  us  very  difficult. 

It  might  be  well  to  avoid  over-emphasis  of  the  idea 
that  our  own  highly  complicated  need  for,  and  pro- 
vision of,  clothing  depends  upon  climate.  Our  reasons 
for  dressing  as  we  do  are  very  hard  to  understand, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  men  wear  woolen 
suits  in  hot  weather  and  women  wear  thin  hosiery  in 
cold  weather. 
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Page  39.  In  Samoa,  work  and  recreation  are  not 
strictly  separated.  The  Samoan  works,  not  very  hard 
by  our  standards,  for  food  and  the  necessities  of  life. 
Judged  by  our  ways,  he  has  a good  time  doing  it.  Men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  work  together  and  no  doubt 
enjoy  the  activity  and  the  sociability. 

This  idea  is  not  difficult  for  children,  for  they,  too, 
have  a good  time  when  they  are  doing  together  things 
that  are  useful.  Children  who  make  a project  of  find- 
ing out  the  different  things  that  their  families  do  for  a 
good  time  will  probably  discover  that  recreation  is  en- 
tirely separated  from  other  activities.  It  might  be 
profitable,  then,  for  the  children  to  discuss  evidences 
that  they  and  many  grown  people  do  enjoy  their  work 
and  are  happiest  when  they  are  busiest.  It  may  not 
be  altogether  true  that  work  is  a curse,  even  in  a culture 
where  men  work  for  wages  by  the  clock  rather  than 
directly  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Page  49.  The  Lapps  who  have  herds  of  reindeer 
and  follow  them  from  one  feeding  ground  to  another 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  this  one  animal  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  By  selling  hides  and  some  handicraft 
products,  the  Lapps  obtain  a few  commodities  from 
merchants.  But  even  without  these  " store”  goods  the 
Lapp  would  neither  starve  nor  freeze.  Although  we 
are  less  dependent  upon  one  animal,  our  culture  also 
utilizes  animals,  not  only  for  food,  clothing,  and  trans- 
portation, but  for  recreation. 

Page  56.  This  page  represents  an  extension  of  the 
idea  on  page  49.  It  is  worth  repetition  because  it 
has  to  do  with  a fundamental  problem  of  human  ex- 
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istence.  There  is  also  expressed  the  negative  idea  that 
the  Lapps,  unlike  any  of  the  other  peoples  studied,  and 
unlike  peoples  with  more  complex  ways,  do  not  practice 
any  agriculture.  The  Lapps’  dependence  upon  plants 
is  limited  to  use  as  fodder  for  animals  and  primitive 
uses  of  wood. 

Page  63.  Transportation  is  a major  problem  for 
the  Lapp.  By  using  natural  bodies  of  water  he  can 
simplify  this  problem.  Streams  and  lakes  permit  him 
to  make  contact  with  more  people  than  those  of  his 
immediate  village. 

Page  67.  This  page  also  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  transportation.  Here  the  emphasis  is  not  on  routes 
and  their  availability,  but  on  methods  of  utilizing  such 
routes.  Cultures  are  marked  by  the  ingenuity  with 
which  men  work  out  the  problem  of  transport. 

Page  79.  Cutting  tools  are  a necessity  for  people 
everywhere,  even  where  technics  are  the  simplest. 
The  Lapp  might  exist  with  cutting  instruments  of  bone 
and  horn,  but  he  finds  that  steel  knives,  purchased  in 
non-Lapp  communities,  are  better.  He  uses  these  ma- 
chine-age instruments,  however,  to  work  upon  materials 
that  he  finds  in  his  own  environment.  Studying  the 
uses  of  cutting  tools  in  our  own  homes  and  schools 
would  be  an  interesting  project  for  children. 

Page  83.  Even  people  who  are  almost  completely 
dependent  upon  their  immediate  environment  have 
some  contact  with  peoples  of  cultures  different  from 
their  own.  The  Lapps  are  not  altogether  isolated  and 
do  make  use  of  one  of  man’s  most  complicated  means 
of  meeting  certain  needs — commercial  trading.  Can 
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children  discover  in  their  own  communities  any  activi- 
ties that  do  not  depend  upon  buying  and  selling? 

Page  90.  People  in  any  community  are  dependent 
on  a region  or  location  for  their  needs.  The  Lapps  live 
in  an  extremely  unfavorable  location  where  natural 
resources  for  all  the  needs  of  life  are  scarce.  The  rein- 
deer is  the  Lapp’s  means  of  satisfying  his  needs;  but  the 
reindeer  is  actually  dependent  on  the  sparse  natural 
vegetation  of  an  arctic  region.  The  animal  must 
wander  over  a wide  region  to  secure  it.  Our  own 
communities  are  dependent  on  vast  regions,  not  because 
of  scarcity  of  resources  but  because  of  multiplicity  of 
wants.  A beginning  can  be  made  toward  understand- 
ing this  by  mapping  or  listing  the  regions  on  which  the 
local  community  is  dependent  for  various  needs. 

Page  104.  Although  there  are  conspicuous  differ- 
ences in  technics  of  plowing  and  harvesting  grain  in 
various  cultures,  the  fundamental  processes  are  the 
same. 

Page  107.  In  a region  of  scant  rainfall  and  annually 
replenished  soil,  where  agriculture  depends  upon  a 
natural  body  of  water,  the  territory  that  can  be  cul- 
tivated is  limited. 

Page  110.  Means  must  be  provided  for  replacing 
what  is  taken  from  the  soil.  The  soil  of  Egypt  would 
have  been  exhausted  centuries  ago  if  it  were  not  re- 
newed yearly  by  the  Nile  flood. 

Page  112.  Man  has  worked  out  mechanical  means 
to  do  work  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  done  by 
muscle-power.  The  mechanical  arrangements  shown 
are  not  too  complicated  for  children  to  figure  out. 
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Understanding  of  irrigation  involves  knowing  that  water 
flows  downhill. 

Page  119.  The  ways  in  which  the  Egyptians  are 
dependent  upon  a river  are  made  clear  by  a representa- 
tion of  the  Nile  at  three  stages.  Children  will  be  able 
to  find  ways  in  which  other  people  are  dependent  upon 
natural  bodies  of  water.  Is  your  community  on  a river, 
lake,  or  ocean? 

Page  129.  The  Egyptian  has  several  practical,  if 
not  efficient,  means  of  transportation.  In  what  ways 
are  they  like  the  transportation  of  our  country? 

Page  146.  Dense  populations  involve  intensive  use 
of  the  land.  Not  only  is  agriculture  in  parts  of  China 
uncertain,  but  the  population  is  so  dense  that  very 
efficient  use  must  be  made  of  the  arable  land. 

Page  154.  The  crop  is  determined  by  the  site  and 
the  availability  of  the  crop’s  needs.  The  Chinese 
farmer  plants  his  fields  so  he  can  make  the  best  use  of 
the  river  for  irrigation. 

Page  171.  Agriculture  produces  other  things  than 
food  supplies.  Rice  is  not  only  the  staple  food  of  south- 
ern China,  but  the  entire  plant  is  used  in  other  ways. 

Page  181.  The  Chinese  have  several  vehicles,  but 
the  significant  fact  is  that  they  are  run  by  man-power 
chiefly. 

Pages  196-197.  Communities  lacking  modern  means 
can  effectively  carry  on  communication  by  word  of 
mouth  and  written  messages  carried  by  hand. 

Page  202.  Hobdays  are  almost  universal.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  Chinese  agriculture,  the  people  can 
leisurely  celebrate  New  Year’s  for  several  days. 
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Page  230.  Taking  turns  at  tasks  is  almost  universal. 
It  is  not  only  a characteristic  of  Zuni  life  that  neigh- 
bors and  relatives  work  together  in  groups,  but  the 
same  idea  was  present  in  the  taro-patch  work  in  Samoa 
and  herding  in  Lapland. 

Page  247.  Building  materials  are  usually  native. 
There  are  few  natural  resources  in  the  southwestern 
desert.  The  pueblo  Indians  make  numerous  uses  of 
the  adobe  of  that  region. 

Page  264.  Food  supplies  are  determined  by  locale. 
The  pueblo  Indians  raise  practically  all  of  their  food 
and  do  only  a limited  amount  of  hunting. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  a single  class  to  carry  out 
all  the  activities  suggested  by  the  above  important  social 
ideas.  As  the  value  lies  in  demonstrating  how  cor- 
responding needs  are  met  in  our  own  culture,  only  a 
few  projects  can  be  done  thoroughly. 

The  kinds  of  school  procedures  are  almost  as  un- 
limited in  number  as  are  the  projects  that  will  suggest 
themselves  from  the  above  social  ideas.  They  may  be 
building,  making  booklets,  giving  plays  or  puppet  shows, 
painting  friezes,  murals,  scenery,  or  illustrations,  having 
picnics  or  luncheons,  collecting  pictures  and  arranging 
bulletin  boards,  borrowing  souvenirs  for  exhibits,  taking 
excursions  within  the  community,  making  maps,  at- 
tempting some  handicraft  with  local  native  materials — 
the  whole  gamut  of  non-academic  procedures  that  are 
used  in  a modern  school,  or  better  still,  more  original 
activities  suggested  by  teachers  and  children. 
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Vocabulary 

In  addition  to  words  that  have  been  used  in  Peter's  Family, 
David's  Friends,  and  Susan's  Neighbors,  the  following  in  the  order 
of  their  first  appearance  are  used  in  Without  Machinery. 


9 an 
island 
village 

11  Malolo 
walls 
middle 
river 

12  roof 
need 
any 
uncles 

13  noisy 
Nifo 
coconuts 
fishing 

14  swimming 
shore 
swam 
hungry 

15  patch 
woods 
cool 
shouted 

16  taro 
shells 
sticks 
fall 

17  bunches 
bananas 
stood 
watched 


18  until 
naps 
places 
pieces 

19  under 
left 

women 

dug 

or 

20  used 
feast 
hold 
kept 

21  stones 
husks 
bring 
cord 

22  plenty 
fresh 
sun 
careful 

23  mats 
leaves 
than 
finishing 

24  reef 
spearing 
Ufie 
birds 

25  several 
close 


25  learning 
tried 

26  still 
caught 
enough 
while 

27  deep 
full 

toward 

stand 

28  covered 
sew 

together 

fibers 

29  been 
sound 
path 
ripe 

30  brought 
laid 
sand 
heat 

31  cloth 
bark 
pounded 
thinner 

32  colors 
edges 
stuck 
few 


33  dance 
floor 
poles 
before 

34  weaving 
hand 
nice 
often 

35  flowers 
strings 
wear 
hair 

36  scoop 
smell 
parts 
loads 

37  crowd 
visitors 
front 
threw 

38  circle 
logs 
begin 

39  hard 

40  clapped 
sang 
dark 
along 
singing 


41  Lapps 
herds 
reindeer 

42  summer 
Johan 
tents 
Lasse 

44  lake 
birch 
dirt 

45  hanging 
flat 

clothes 

46  rope 
Musti 
ahead 
belonged 

47  ear 
kills 
dry 
blood 

48  horns 
bones 
knife 
tame 

49  hung 
bottom 
because 
young 
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50  feed 
sled 
harness 
fastened 

51  lasso 
catch 
head 
hoofs 

52  half 
cup 
supper 
bowl 

53  held 
poured 
thick 
cheese 

54  pot 
eyes 

mosquitos 

coffee 

55  large 
soak 
fed 
filled 

56  almost 
buy 
most 

57  also 
soft 
wind 
blowing 

58  better 
met 

59  study 
roots 
dolls 


60  shoe-grass 
crossed 
feet 

61  church 
later 
only 
leaving 

62  same 
reached 
busy 
rowed 

64  mended 
snow 
scraped 
farther 

65  roll 
sacks 
meal 
journey 

66  tools 
skis 

68  drove 
followed 
leader 
rest 

69  moss 
found 
slept 

71  north 
fir 
hut 

72  unloaded 
gathered 
mittens 
wore 


73  own 
neck 
chased 

74  gone 
hunted 
yet 

75  much 
iron 
both 

76  thread 
sinews 
twisted 
bare 

77  yarn 
yellow 
smooth 
perhaps 

78  wish 
sheath 
saving 

80  whole 
sold 

81  sharp 
merchant 
salt 

82  untied 
pepper 
heavy 
bought 

83  easier 

84  wolves 
gun 
storm 
loud 


85  pointed 
among 
suddenty 

86  never 
raise 
afraid 

88  dead 
ax 

chopped 

fell 

89  always 

91  losing 

93  Hassan’s 
Nile 

95  harvests 
wife 
Zaida 
stalks 

96  sickles 
Ali 
Selim 
Amina 

97  Homar 
poked 
knew 

98  low 
land 
mud 
bricks 

99  already 
asleep 
lentils 

100  beans 
onions 
goats 


101  jar 
cracked 
Yusuf 
potter 

102  oxen 
corner 
spread 

103  done 
won’t 
crop 

104  plow 
wheels 

105  beat 

106  pumping 
irrigate 
between 
nothing 

108  ditch 
different 
hit 

109  tramping 
song 

110  flows 

111  tired 
bank 
flooded 
rock 

113  even 
lucky 
say 

celebration 

114  swing 
forth 
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135  sons 
poor 

136  himself 
nose 


151  cabbages 

152  peach 

153  lie 


rants 
179  bamboo 
181  chair 
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210  corrals 
Reddy 
miles 

211  weather 


213 

215 

216 

217 

219 

221 

222 

224 

225 

226 

232 

235 

242 

244 

251 

254 

256 


plastered 

shawls 

camp 

Juan 

shear 

knelt 

blankets 

adobe 

squash 

haul 

bushes 

lambs 

trade 

priest 

dropped 

dust 

fair 

tourists 

child 

designs 

fur 

silver 

jewelry 

line 

faces 
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